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Che Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom cen ers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 





MAJ.-GEN. G. H. THOMAS. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

An immense man—a big body, a big head, and 
a big mind. He might be called heavy ordnance, 
in centradistinction from light artillery. He is 
a big gun, not a pocket pistol. But large as he 
is, he is so well built and so well proportioned 
that he seems at first view like a man of only 
ordinary size—more like a hill than like a moun- 
tain. Such an organization, such full and per- 
fect proportions could not have been attained in 
@ poor country, say in the extreme north—in 
Labrador or Greenland—where the soil is thin 
and the climate rigorous and inhospitable. He 
is the nursling of a more generous soil and a 
more mild and equable climate. It is on the 
same principle that a Kentucky race-horse or 
short-horn would shrivel up and waste away and 
perish in the Arctic regions, and that the Shet- 
land pony, in the more fertile fields and mild cli- 
mate of the south of England, increases his di- 
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mensions and becomes more like a horse. So 
General Thomas is the full-grown product of a 
generous soil and a favorable climate. It is true 
we find large men in cooler countries, but it will 
not be denied that a temperate climate is more 
favorable for a harmonious and complete devel- 
opment of man, physical and mental, than a 
more extreme temperature, either hot or cold. 
It will be seen, farther on, that our subject was 





born in Virginia, one of the States most favorable 
for complete development of any in the Union— 
a State between the tropics of the south and the 
arctics of the north—a State in which pure air 
and water and an equable temperature are found, 
abounding in coal, iron, and gold, undulating 
with hill and dale, mountain and valley, with 
forest trees and fruits, lakes, rivers, and estu- 
aries, ever-living springs, both hot and cold, 
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charming brooks, and a beautiful sea-coast, all 
conspiring to make it one of the most desirable 
habitations on this continent. 
of the reasons why this State has become re- 
nowned as the birthplace of so many Presidents. 


Old Dominion. How massive and weighty, and 
yet how active! Though heavy, he is not slug- 
gish ; though portly, he is well built ; 
large, he is not lympathic; he is most emphati- 
cally a power in the world. 

Let us now come to details. Observe the 
breadth across the shoulders, to which the length 
and depth of the chest are in perfect proportion. 
The heart, lungs, stomach, liver, all the bodily 
organs, are in the most vigorous and healthy 
action. He lives on the inéerest of his constitution, 
not touching the principal. His lamp of life is 
full to overflowing, and, if he live temperately, 


he ought to live a hundred years or more, unless | 


cut off by accident. So much physiologically. 
Now let us look at his phrenology. 


Notice the immense breadth between the ears, 


indicating executiveness, propelling power, and | 


force of character. In this respect he is like Na- 
poleon, General Butler, Israel Putnam, William 
Wallace, Robert Bruce, and others of that cast. 
There can be no timidity in such an organization, 
no shirking fire, but only the judicious prudence 
and thoughtfulness coming from a well-balanced 
intellect and sound judgment. The head is also 
high, as seen by the distance from the ear to the 
top of the head, and the volume of the brain, as 
a whole, is immense, the head not less than 
twenty-four inches in circumference—the average 
being twenty-two—yet it is not disproportioned 
to his body, but well rounded out in all its parts. 
There is nothing pinched up, out of place, or in 
excess. 


He is very large in Benevolence, large in Ven- 
eration, Spirituality, Hope, and Conscientious- 
ness. Self-Esteem and Approbativeness are not 
large, and he is as modest, as unassuming, and as 
sympathetical as he is magnanimous, devotional, 
and great. Notice how broad aad full the intel- 
lect! perceptives and reflectives amply developed, 
the most marked deficiency in ‘ie whole being 
the organ of Language. He talks little, but says 
much. There can be no redundsncy of words in 
him ; every word, like a well-directed blow with 
a hammer, drives the nail home, and clinches it. 
He wastes no words, but every sentence comes 
booming on, more like a ball frora a cannon than 
like a whizzing bullet from a Minnie rifle. His 
Constructiveness and planning t-lent would en- 
able him to excel as a projector. He has both 
taste and original inventiveness, and planning 
talent (latent though it may be). His motto, 


however, would be, utility first »nd beauty after- | 


ward. He would appreciate and patronize art 
and enjoy music, had he given attention to them. 


correctly. He appreciates the truc value of prop- 
erty, wastes nothing, but will save when possible. 
There must have been economy in the parents— 
at least in one, if not in both—probably in the 
mother, whom he most resembles, and from 
whom he derives his leading trai.. of character. 


Now let us analyze his physiognomy. First, 


These are some | 
| more largely developed than that below, embrac- 
| ing the abdominal region. 
But let us look at this stately Thomas from the | 


though | 
| the case here. 
prominent, and this characteristic accompanies 





| er, and is wedded to his profession. 
Of shapes, forms, and distances he would judge | 





upper portion predominating, and so with the 
body. That ‘part of the body embracing the 
heart and lungs—above the diaphragm—is much 


If the lower part of 
the face predominated in size, so would the lower 
part of the body be larger in proportion than:the 
upper part ; and when this is the case, it is an 
invariable indication of grossness, which is not 
The cheek-bones are high and 


the executive element. The nose is ample, well 
defined, and more pointed than blunt, indicating 


| activity and clearness. The engraving fails to do 


justice in representing the nostrils, which are 
rather large, open, and free, corresponding with 
large and ample breathing apparatus. The lips 
are regular and well formed, but not over large, 
and there is evidence of affection without volup- 
tuousness, he having a full and even chin, which 
corresponds with a large cerebellum and great re- 
cuperative power. Socially, there is nothing 


| wanting. Love for home, friends, wife, children 


is strongly indicated. The eye is mild and indi- 
cates kindness rather than cruelty, love rather 
than hate, and it attracts rather than repels. 

Our engraving comes far short of giving a 
truthful representation of the man, while the ad- 
mirable photograph now before us, from which 
the cearse wood-cut was taken, gives the spirit 
of the man. 

As to his pursuits. Had he not been a soldier, 
had he been educated for one of the learned pro- 
fessions, he would have succeeded well in the 
law as a judge on the bench or as a states- 
man. Not engaged in professional life, he would 
have succeeded well as a builder of ships, houses, 
railways, forts, or public works of any kind. As 
a shipping merchant he would have succeeded 
well, superintending lines of steamers and clip- 
per ships to all parts of the world. 

Our estimate, as above given, has been made 
on the supposition that he has lived a true and 
unperverted life. If he were dissipated, then 
everything would be changed for the worse. His 
strong traits of character, especially those of 
executiveness, would be turned into violence and 
anger, and the better qualities of his nature kept 
out of sight. 

In corroboration of our description we add the 
following from an army correspondent of one of 
our daily journals : 


‘* Major-General Thomas is an impressive man, 


” deportment i is as quiet and simple as that of 


a poet's farmer. He looks heavy. It takes an 
occasion to move him, I should say, but when he 
moves his momentum is enormous. There is 
much lymph in his composition, although he has 
the complexion of a sanguine temperament. 
[Not so much ‘lymph’ as solid bone and muscle, 
as the sanguine temperament evinces.—Ep. A. 
P. J.] He isa close observer, but a better think- 
Long after 
he was commissioned a brigadier-general, he per- 
sisted in wearing his colonel’s paw Finally 
he donned the soiitary star, probably because the 
eagle l’argent on his shoulders was worn out. 
Some months have elapsed since he was appointed 
major-general, and he appears to be waiting for 
the lone star to wear out. Some of the ‘ boys’ 
are discussing the propriety of purchasing the 
twin stars for him, if they can get assurance that 
he will mount them. His aspect is peculiar— 


we find an even, full, and well-fozmed face, the | not stern, but rather benevolent and grave, with 





| 


a strong cast of firmness. [Simply the a 
of integrity, decision, and high moral character 
rather than that of stubborn obstinacy.—Eb. A. 
P. J.] His figure is so square and large, that, to- 
gether with considerable corpulence, it seems to 
rob him of several inches of stature. He is fully 
six feet high and big, almost as great as Nelson 
was. The former swelled, you know, as you 
looked at him. Manners, more than matter, 
were the cause of that optical delusion. Gen. 
Thomas don’t magnify until you begin to meas- 
ure him. Sandyish hair and whiskers closely 
cut; keen blue eyes of medium proportions, 
sunken under shaggy brows ; straight nose, not 
strikingly prominent, but strong ; ruddy features, 
deeply seamed; square face and body; large, 
compact head ; general bigness ; heavy, but firm, 
step—and you have the man, personally. He is 
patient, persevering and persistent, even-temper- 
ed and energetic, speaks deliberately and not 
frequently, and sometimes indulges in grim pleas- 
antry, which is rather astonishing than other- 
wise. Altogether, the lads describe him best 
when they tell you about ‘Pap’ Thomas. His 
escort occasionally get a little impatient at his 
deliberate way of riding, and press too hard upon 
him. He is accustomed to remind them of their 
indiscretion by giving the command, ‘slow trot!’ 
so the boys got to naming him old ‘ Slow Trot.’ 
General Rosecrans entertained such an exalted 
esteem for him at the Military Academy that he 
was accustomed to call him ‘General Washing- 
ton.’ His regard for him has not diminished. 
He is a native of Virginia ; is aged about forty- 
five, and good, one would think, for a very long 
life. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Major-General Geo. H. Thomas was born in 
Southampton County, Virginia, in July, 1816. 
His father was of English descent, and his mother 
of Huguenot. He was appointed from that State 
to West Point in 1836, graduated on Ist July, 
1840, and was appointed to the Third Artillery. 
In the following year he distinguished himself 
in the war against the Florida Indians, and was 
brevetted first lieutenant for his gallantry. He 
accompanied General Taylor to Mexico, and at 
Monterey won the brevet rank of captain. At 
Buena Vista, again, he distinguished himself 
nobly, and was brevetted major. On the close 
of the war he returned home, and in 1850 as- 
sumed the responsible post of instructor of ar- 
tillery and cavalry at West Point. At the out- 
break of the war Major Thomas was one of the 
few Virginians whose honor would not suffer him 
to rebel against his country’s flag, and in May, 
1861, he was appointed colonel of the Fifth Cav- 
alry—the colonel, Robert E. Lee, and the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, having joined the rebels. 

In August he was appointed brigadier-general 
of volunteers, and ordered to Kentucky. Here 
he took command of the troops that had been 
collected by Lieutenant (afterward General) Nel- 
son at Camp Dick Robinson. He distinguished 
himself in Kentucky at the battle of Wild Cat, 
October 26th, and in that at Logan’s Cross Roads, 
or Mill Spring, January 18th, 1862. This was, 
after the battles which wrested West Virginia 
from the rebels, the first decisive engagement of 
the war, and was followed by important advan- 
tages for the national cause, and corresponding 
disaster to the rebels. 

He was subsequently appointed to the com- 
mand of a corps in Buell’s army. When Buell 
fell into disgrace and was removed, the President 
appointed General Thomas in his stead ; but was 
induced, by the representations of General 
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Thomas himself and others, to reconsider the 
change. Subsequently General Buell was super- 
seded by General Rosecrans, and General Thomas 
assumed command of acorps in the Army of the 
Cumberland. At the recent battle of Chica- 
mauga his skill, and the unfaltering courage of 
his troops, saved us from an irreparable disaster, 
and he is justly entitled to be considered the 
hero of those bloody days. 

(He has since, as is well known, been appointed 
to the command of the Army of the Cumberland, 
in the place of Gen. Rosecrans. ] 

General Thomas’ residence—the place of his 
birth—is now in possession of the rebels. In 
1852 he was married to Miss Frances 8. Kellogg, 
of Troy, New York, and his wife now resides in 
New York city. Notwithstanding his many 
years of military service and active campaigning, 
he is still apparently in the prime of life. In 
personal appearance dignified and manly, in man- 
ners gentle and courteous, in habit temperate 
and virtuous, none ‘‘ know him but to praise.’’ 
His military and personal record is without a 
blot. Although a Virginian, he never faltered 
for a moment in his duty to his country to follow 
after the false gods of his native State and the 
South ; and let it ever be remembered that it was 
he who won for our arms one of the first and 
most decisive victories of the present fwar, in 
front of Mill Spring, Kentucky. 

We make some extracts from the admirable 
account of this battle written by Mr. Shanks—a 
narrative we may pronounce equal to anything 
ever penned by Napier or Russell. After de- 
scribing the first check sustained by Longstreet, 
he says: 


Their left thus repulsed, by the timely arrival of our re- 
inforcements, the enemy in front of Thomas’ four divis- 
ions (Brannan, Baird, Johnston, and Reynolds) became 
less persistent in their efforts, and upon a charge bein 
ordered by Thomas, the élite of Lee broke. “ Whenever 
charged their flank they broke,” said Gen. Thomas, in talk- 
ing it over afterward. Certainly the idea, as conveyed by 
the word “ broke,” does not convey to any mind the reality 
which I beheld. The General is not given to exaggeration, 
and I do not think it exaggeration ia me to say that their 
retreat at this time was as complete a rout as this battle, 
or any battle of the war, has witnessed. For the fourth 
time they were driven over ground that they had thrice 
contested, at fearful cost; but their fourth repulse appeared 
te me to cost them more than all the rest. They fell at 
every step, mercilessly shot down, as they fled like sheep. 
The glory and renown of Longstreet had departed. 
Thomas pursued him for nearly a mile, driving them from 
every position which he assumed west of the creek, and 
forcing him beyond it in such great disorder that he was 
unable to recover from it during the day. The charge of 
that corps should go down to posterity in language that 
would insure the immortality of the story. Moving with 
admirable precision, yet with great rapidity, the line 
never wavered, as the enemy, attempting to make a stand, 
would for a moment halt and turn upon the terrible line 
of leaping flame which pursued him. The incidents of 
that charge can not be told. A thousand are crowding 
the note-book of my memory ; but I dare not stop now to 
tell how noble Birnaud, and Ludlow, and Fessenden, 
With thirty men and fifty horses killed, fell over their cap- 
tured guns, nor how their battery was retaken, nor how 
the Sixteenth Infantry threw itself away against the wall 
of flame that licked it up till only one wounded captain 
and twenty men remained. ad seen two batteries fall 
into our hands and turned upon those who abandoned 
them, helping to strew the plain with their bodies. I can 
not now detail how volunteers and regulars vied with 
each other for the honor of the day. knows they 
won glory enough to cover all. What else could they be 
but heroes with such a general as Thomas urging them 
forward ?—he whom nothing could cheer more than the 
wild of “ Charge them!” ringing along his en- 
thustastie pe, and flung as a defiance to the foe. On 
that fleld he at least had won victory; yct that day fame 

Femme | to the hymn of praise that was his. 

Saturday Thomas stands forth the hero and 
the day; and while defeat stared at the 

broken right and center, victory emained with the eagle 
of his blue On Sunday he is still the greater 
victor; for, where he had on Saturday routed a single 
corps, he ises and checks the entire revel army, and 
saves the Army of the Cumberland from irretrievable 
, and stands between it andruin, Had Thomas 


broke as McCook and Crittenden had done, Bragg would 
have found no enemy between him and Nashville. 

After describing the beginning of the second 
day’s fight, he says : 

General Thomas, near the center of the army, was en- 

ed, about one o’clock, sitting on his horse in the hol- 
ey of a ridge in an open field behind Harker’s brigade, 
busy watching a heavy cloud of dust in his rear, in such 
a direction that it might be General Granger with rein- 
furcements, or it might be the enemy. It cast a cloud 
over his spirits which was plainly vistble to one who ob- 
served him, as I confess I did that day with ever-increas- 
ing admiration. The truth is, that General Thomas at 
one o’clock p.m. on the last day of this battle, had no 
disposition to fight any more, and feared the result of the 
next rebel attack. And so he watched with natural anx- 
iety the development of the cloud of dust, which was then 
no more than a mile distant. If it dissolved to reveal 
friends, then they would be welcome ; for at this hour 
fresh friends were all that was needed. If it disclosed 
the enemy, then the day was lost, and it became the duty 
of those who formed the “ last square” on this battle-field 
to throw into the teeth of the victorious enemy a defiance 
as grandly contemptuous as that of Cambronne, and die. 
There was no escape if the troops moving were, as it was 
feared, the cavalry of the enemy. 

“Take my glass, some one of you whose horse stands 
steady. Tell me what you see.” 

In the dust that emerged, thick as the clouds that pre- 
cede the storm, nothing could be distinguished but a 
moving mass of men. But it was seen that they were in- 
fantry. ‘lhis information made Thomas breathe more 
freely. If infantry, it was much more likely to be 
Granger than the enemy. At this moment a tall officer, 
with the yellow straps of a captain of cavalry, presented 
himself to General Thomas. 

“ General,” he said, “I am cut off from General Neg- 
ley, and can not find him. I beg leave to report to you 
for duty, sir, of any character.” 

“Captain Johnston,” said the General to the speaker 
(Captain Johnston, Second Indiana Cavalry, Inspector- 
General on General Negley’s Staff}, “ ride over there, and 
— to me who and what that force is.” 

n an instant Johnston was gone—gone upon a mission 
which proved itself to be a more dangerous one than any 
of us supposed. As he emerged slowly from a dense foli- 
_, age of willows growing about a narrow stream in the rear 
we heard the report of several rifles, and saw him halt for 
a second, and then, dashing spurs to his horse, disappear 
in a thick wood in the direction of the coming mass of 
troops still enveloped in clouds of dust. In a few minutes 
he again emerged from this timber, and following him 
came the red, white, and blue crescent-shaped battle-flag 
of Gordon Granger. We had wished for night, and it was 
Blucher who had come to us. At a quurter past one 
Steadman ——" and Gordon Granger afterward, had 
wrung the hand of the statue Thomas, who had gone all 
through the terrible scenes of the last two days’ battle to 
be melted and movedat this hour. As Granger came up 
I felt that from the face of the heavens a great cloud had 
passed, and the sun was mage once more upon us as 
with the same benignant rays of former victories. 


Of the close of the day’s work he adds : 


Just behind Harker’s brigade, posted in the key of the 
position, there was a slight hollow in a large open field, 
in which there was still standing about a dozen dead trees. 
In this deflection of the fleld, at the time the last fight of 
Sunday began, there were gathered together Generals 
Thomas, Gordon Granger, Garfield, Wood, Brannan, 
Steadman, Whittaker, and Colonel Harker. As the fight 
opened, Harker and Wood ran up the hill to their brigade 
and division, buth being the one and the same. Stead- 
man, Brannan, and Whittaker rode off to join their com- 
mands. Garfield continued to indite his dispatch. Gran- 
ger and Thomas remained, the latter on his horse, his 
arms folded, listening to the awful fire that soon raged 
along the line with the coolness of assured victory or the 
calmness of cespair. His lips were compressed. His 
eyes glanced from right to left as the shell and canister 
exploded about the field, and once I saw him, just as the 
fight opened, most furiously glance up at a large, beauti- 
ful white pigeon or dove which alighted upon a dead tree 
above him, and watched the battle from her dangerous 
nest. The representative man of that line, in uw — 
courage (Thomas), may be also said to have represente 
by his thoughts at that moment the thoughts of all. 
Watching him, we could see his anxiety at the reflection 
that if that line did not stand all would be lost ; and each 
and every man there knew that the safety of themselves, 
but more the safety of the whole army, depended upon 
them. To be defeated there was to be cut to pieces or 
captured. To be routed was to fall back upon Chatta- 
nooga in disgrace, to be ignominiously taken in flight. 
There was no help to be expected, save in the darkness 
of the slowly approaching night. 


Happily Thomas’ men did hold out till night, 
and the army was saved. 


rh io 


Aw Arpent Stupent or ParenoLocy.—“ There 
isa _—s story in circulation,” says the Fulton 
(N. ¥.) Patriot and Gazette, “ of a gentleman by 
the name of WELLS, who, as a member of the po- 
lice force in New York, has attracted much atten- 





tion by his persevering efforts to break up the 





mock auctions in that city. Stationing himself 
beneath their red flags he would warn the coun- 
trymen who approached of the character of the 
places, thereby ruining their trade. Having suc- 
ceeded in annihilating these establishments, he 
has resigned. But it now turns out that his main 
object was the study of mob faces and prison pro- 
files, he being a professional phrenologist. In 
the garb of a policeman he visited dens and cel- 
lars which he could not Lave done with safety as 
a private citizen. He has probably secured a 
portfolio of villainous physiognomies equal to 
that which his great predecessor, Lavater, secur- 
ed in his world-wide wanderings, and his patient 
study of physiognomical lines in coaches and 
wherries and in the slums of European capitals.” 


Such a “ portfolio” would afford an interesting 
study. Will he publish his observations, with il- 
lustrations? An anxious public awaits a reply. 
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WHAT TO BELIEVE 


KNOWLEDGE is one thing and mere belief quite 
another, and yet these terms ‘‘ knowledge’ and 
‘* belief’’ are often used synonymously. The 
speaker knowing the fact whereof he affirms, 
says, I believe it to be so; or when he merely 
thinks or believes it to be so, he says he knows it, 
and so sure is he about the matter, that he offers 
to back up his assertion with a bet. 

But it may be a case in which positive knowl- 
edge is impossible, though to the speaker it seems 
more than probable. 

In legerdemain, or tricks of the black art, our 
vision is often and easily deceived. The actor 
promises to pull out from his mouth a hundred 
and twenty yards of stout bed-cord or rope, and 
to all appearances he does it; but the judgment 
utterly rejects such a pretension. The ventrilo- 
quist causes you to hear (or think you hear) a 
dog bark at your heels, when there is no dog 
within forty rods; or he makes your own baby 
seem to cry in the middle of a load of hay, when 
you hold him in your arms. Thus is the sense of 
hearing deceived. So it is with the sense of 
touch or feeling ; ice may seem to be fire and fire 
ice, and so it is with each and all the separate 
senses. Taken alone they are easily deceived, 
but when all the faculties—form, size, weight, 
color, individuality, causality and comparison 
combined—are consulted, we may arrive at more 
correct conclusions, and obtain positive knowl- 
edge. But mere belief, without a solid basis can 
never supply the place of knowledge. When 
summoned before a court of justice to testify in a 
case, the question put to you by the judge is, not 
what you believe, but what do you know about 
the matter in dispute? and you must answer 
without ifs, ands, guesses, hearsays, opinions, 
or inferences. What you inferred amounts to 
nothing. ‘' What do you know ?’’ is repeated by 
the counsel, and unless you know something, 
your testimony is set aside as good for nothing. 

All controversies, theological, political, philo- 
sophical, and scientific, arise solely on the ground 
of imperfect knowledge on the topics discussed. 
Consider the different schools of theology, and 
how widely they differ! There are Israelites, 
Christians, Brahfhins, Mohammedans, etc., and 
they are divided up into sects, factions, new 
schools, old schools, etc. 

In politics we have parties in the interest of 
free trade, and parties in favor of high tariffs ; 
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there are radicals and conservatives, slavery and 
anti-slavery men, war and anti-war cliques, 
aristocracy and democracy. The individuals 
composing these different sects, parties, and 
schools affiliate and come together just in pro- 
portion as they think alike, and their thinking 
depends in great measure on their education, 
training, and associations. 

We have before us an evidentve of this differ- 
ence in opinion, whether based on knowledge or 
the want of it, the reader may judge. In noticing 
a work recently published, different religious 
journals come to very different conclusions in 
regard to its merits. Here is its title. 

Morat Purosopny ; or, The Duties of Man con- 
sidered in his Individual, Domestic, and Social 
Capacities. By George Combe. Reprinted 
from the Edinburgh edition, with the Author's 
latest corrections. Large 12mo; price $1 25. 
New York: Fowler and Wells, Publishers, No. 
808 Broadway. 

Of this work, the Independent, a Congregational 
religious journal, among other remarks of like 
tenor said : 

**The present book is a valuable and interest- 
ing standard work, although rather popular than 
scientific in its method.”’ 

The Methodist, a live, progressive, and every 
way worthy paper, was critical and candid, as 
follows : 

““A neat edition of this well-known work. 
However many may differ from certain of its con- 
clusions, or however many may be unable to see 
in Phrenology anything beyond the bare outlines 
of a science, and therefore a very inadequate 
basis for a system of moral philosophy, they will 
find very much in this book which is-eminently 
suggestive and practical, and which will com- 
mend itself alike to religious sentiment and com- 
mon sense.’’ 

But the New York Observer, Presbyterian, comes 
to a very different conclusion from that of its co- 
temporaries. Whether or not the glasses of its 
editor are discolored by prejudice, we will not 
stop to inquire. We may state, however, in pass- 
ing, that we give the Observer far more credit for 
its many excellences than it gives the work 
under notice. It says: 

“This book should rather be called immoral 
philosophy. It is simply an application of the 
primciples of Phrenology and modern social 
science to the duties of human life ; ignoring the 
nature of man as a sinful being, and teaching 
the ways and means of human perfection without 
the wisdom or grace which cometh from above. 
It is not a ‘moral’ philosophy that we would 
steer by or commend.”’ 

This opinion is shared by the Observer with no 
other religious paper which we have seen, while 
the secular press, Times, Tribune, Post, etc., have 
spoken with uniform approval, while a more 
‘progressive’ journal on noticing the work 
remarked : 

“This book is a treasure. It is the only 
American edition of the ‘ Moral Philosophy’ con- 
taining the author's latest revisions. 1t teaches 
the progressive philosophy on every page, and 
should be in the library of every lover of human- 
ity. Health, happiness, progression come from 
works of this stamp, and we heartily commend 
it to the world.”’ 

“ x 

We would “‘ rest our case here’’ but for a state- 
ment in the Observer's notice which needs correc- 
tion, and which leads to the inference that phre- 
nologists do not regard man as a sinner, whereas 
it is a cardinal doctrine with phrenologists, that 





| it in this. 
| squared on this block will be founded in posi- 
| tive knowledge rather than in mere belief. 
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the sin, wickedness, and misery in the world 
come from the perversion or misuse of the facul- 
ties, functions, and powers of body and mind, 
given to man by his Maker. And Phrenology, 
no less than theology, recognizes the necessity of 


| a change of heart, the efficacy of prayer, the need 


of a mediator, and, in short, all that the highest 
Christianity commends or commands. 

In conclusion, we venture to affirm that there 
is no agency known to man by which true 
Christianity may be more surely advanced than 


| by a more thorough knowledge of man as taught 


by Phrenology.. When mankind come to know 
why they differ in disposition, why they think 


| differently, and how it is that though born in the 


same family, educated in the same school, and 


| trained to the same pursuits, they come to con- 


clusions diametrically opposite to each other, 
then they will have taken one step toward the 
solution of an important question; and this 
knowledge will tend to bring mankind together, 
and to modify if it do not remove the differences 
by which they are now kept asunder. 

We will not sit in judgment on our neighbor 
of the Observer when we have no better evidence 
against him than that furnished by himself; but 
we may affirm, that if he has not yet become ac- 
quainted with the principles of Phrenology, he 
has something yet to learn ; nor will he find the 
key to the whole character of man till-he finds 
And we do know that opinions 


Therefore, intelligent reader, when a subject 
or opinion is presented for your acceptance or 
rejection, see to it that it be approved by your 
whole mind, and not merely by one particular 
sense or faculty. 

Believe nothing that does not seem probable, 
reject nothing which seems possible. It is better 
to believe too much than too little. The fault of 
the age is a miserable, cold skepticism, and 
strange as it may seem, it is found no less in the 
Church than out of it. ‘‘ Examine all things; 
hold fast that which is good.”’ 


ee 
SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


BY REV. JOHN ALEXANDER. 


A LECTURE BEFORE THE YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Tux first of a course of lectures, under the 
auspices of the Montreal Young Men’s Christian 
Association, was delivered last Thursday evening 
by the Rev. Joun Atexanper, the subject being 
a most interesting and important one to those to 
whom it was especially addressed, namely, ‘‘ Tue 
Exements or Success 1n Lire.’’ The meeting was 
opened with prayer, and the President of the As- 
sociation, T. J. Cuaxton, Esq., after a few re- 
marks, introduced 

Rev. Mr. Atexanper, who came forward and 
said: The subject of the lecture was practical in 
its character and bearing tothe young. Life was 
before them—the race was to be run, the battle 
to be fought—and its course would be according 
as it was regulated by attention, prudence, and 
wisdom. None should expect to get through 
life easily. All must struggle with competitors, 
or remain at the foot of the ladder; for it was 


were. 


only through many trials that the crown of suc- 
cessful mercantile life was won. Their motto 
should be ‘diligent in business,’’ as well as 
‘* fervent in spirit ;’’ for nothing but persevering 
labor could bring success in life. 


A ‘*CALL,’’ OR CHOICE OF PURSUIT. 


And, first, how might they be most successful 
in life? Each case had its own peculiarity, but 
the primary necessity in all was that the indi- 
vidual should have a natural adaptation and a 
liking for the profession in which it was sought 
to place him. The neglect of attention to this 
had been the ruin of thousands of youths, who, 
without a steady purpose, had floundered through 
life abortively ; who, had their wishes and tastes 
been consulted, would have pursued a successful 
career of usefulness and honor. The natural bent 
of the youth should be observed and obeyed, for 
there was as much a call to the secular pursuits 
of life as there was to the ministry. The glory 
| of God and the welfare of man should be con- 
sulted in the choice of a profession, for none 
lived to themselves, but if a man said he had a 
call to the ministry, yet was not gifted with the 
power of utterance, he must be mistaken ; he 
was not meant for the ministry, but would most 
likely make an excellent tradesman. So it would 
be #mistake to suppose he was fit for a physician, 
while he fainted at the sight cf blood, or for a 
blacksmith, if his arm was void of sinew ; or for 
the head of a mercantile establishment, if he 
lacked energy, judgment, and firmness. It was 
useless, nay culpable, in parents to force a pro- 
fession upon a boy. Many a youth who had been 
a dullard in the profession into which he had 
\»been pushed, had shone bright with talent when, 
leaving it, he had attained his proper sphere. 
The celebrated Dr. William Carey would have 
made a poor cobbler, the trade to which he was 
put, for he never had his heart in mending shoes 
and boots, yet he subsequently became one of 
the most renowned Oriental scholars. 


A FACT. 


A person with whom the speaker was ac- 
quainted had one of the smallest of brains en- 
cased in the thickest of skulls, yet by the aid of 
Phrenology it was discovered that he would have 
a peculiar aptitude in one department, and he 
was now in that department, receiving a salary 
of $2,000 a year. For a man to be successful in 
his profession required the whole of his attention. 
The merchant who felt within him strong scien- 
tific leanings or literary aspirations would not 
succeed, and the physician who had a predilec- 
tion for stock-jobbing would have his mind dis- 
turbed and his attention distracted from his 
patients by the fluctuations in the money market. 
The rule was that a young man’s interest should 
be thoroughly absorbed in his business or pro- 
fession, though always in subordination to the 
yet higher claims of religion. 


CHARACTER. 
The next element necessary to a successful ca- 
reer was Character. Talents were dangerous 
endowments when unassociated with character. 
Above all men, the business man should have an 
unsullied reputation, and character was 
upon principle, which was itself founded on truth 
revealed in the word of God. Hence, the man 
of principle, believing a certain course of con- 
duct to be right, pursued it because it was right, 
not because honesty was the best policy, for hon- 
esty did not always seem to be the best policy. 
The question with him was, what was his duty? 
and having ascertained it, he followed it in all 
faith. Character alone would command the con- 
fidence of those whose confidence it would be 
necessary to secure. With it, if a merchant or 
tradesman had fallen into straits, his creditors, 
if reasonable men, would be to assist 
and set him on his feet; it would serve him 
when the charlatanry and humbug of professing 
to be making fearful sacrifices, and selling at fi 





per cent. below prime cost, would fail him in 
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need. But the true measure of success was not 
in the value of wealth secured, but in the amount 
of good done ; neither was character intellectual 
in its nature, but moral. As an illustration of 
this, let them contrast the reputation of Samuel 
Budgett, merchant of Bristol, with Mr. Bunkum. 
Both were men of amazing energy ; both had, at 
times in their career, risen, phenix-like, from the 
ashes of a calamity which would have paralyzed 
and overwhelmed most men with despair. But 
Budgett was a man of sterling principle, of stern- 
est truth, and highest honor, to conduct the 
largest and noblest mercantile transactions, while 
Bunkum never could have succeeded except as a 
showman. His character was destitute of moral 
principle, which he had himself shown in his 
Autobiography. The one man’s life was a failure, 
though he should yet die as rich as Croesus; the 
other was a success, and its owner worthy of all 
honorable remembrance. 


RECREATION. 

Let young men also look to the influences to 
which they were exposed. Recreations they must 
have, then let them be seriously and prayerfully 
selected. Let their reading be of a solid and 
improving character, and their recreations be of 
a nature to improve the physical constitution 
and give salutary excitement to the mind; let 
them avoid the ball-room, the theater, the tavern ; 
let them be careful how they acquired habits, for 
habits formed character 


CAPITAL YS. CREDIT. 

The third element of success in life was capital. 
Capital would always have the advantage over 
credit. The tradesman or merchant should regu- 
late the amount and nature of his transactions 
by the capital at hiscommand. It was a perilous 
thing for a young man to venture on credit. He 
should annually lay by a little from his profits to 
increase his stock of available capital, not be 
tempted into speculation, but consolidate rather 
than extend his business. No greater folly could 
bein young tradesmen than the spending of their 
capital on the outward show of their establish- 
ments; this should be left to old-established and 
rich firms. Labor, skill, enterprise, time, and 
talent were of yet more value than capital-—they 
were the true and abiding store ; but the object 
of the young tradesman should, nevertheless, 
always be to increase the amount of his technical 
capital. Young men while in the service of 
others should save and lay by in savings banks, 
and those who are in business should practice 
=— and never spend a farthing unnecessa- 
rily. 

MUST MARRY. 

But their success would not depend entirely 
upon themselves, but with another, also, for every 
young man should marry as soon as his circum- 
stances warranted such a step. Not to doso was 
bad policy, and worse philosophy. He would 
recommend young men, in due time, to practice 
the rule which says, twice one is one, but let fru- 
gality and economy, and a disposition to accom- 
modate themselves to circumstances, be among 
their requirements for a wife ; indeed, a good, 
genial, and economical wife would greatly aid in 
ons capital—in fact, she would be capital her- 
self. 


ENTERPRISE. 


The feurth element in success was enterprise, 
since in whatever profession a young man enter- 
ed, he would find the road crowded with eager 
competitors. Every profession was an arena in 
which some must fall and come to grief. It was 
no doubt true, that every man. who rises in a 
profession must tread in a path wet with the 
tears and blood of his fellows. This was the case 
with the soldier, the 4 the lawyer, 
but much more was it so in the sphere of mer- 
cantile affairs. “The more you have, the less he 
gets,”” was, no doubt, the true philosophy of 
trade. Competition was a sound principle, but 
often out in a wrong manner, to the con- 
travention of the moral law. But when difficult 
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and doubtful cases presented themselves, con- 
science should be allowed to answer where rea- 
son could not speak. Let them beware, too, not 
to seek to advance their business by insinuations 
against their fellow-business men, for the driving 
of a rival from the field in this manner would not 
fuil to call down punishment. 

The enterprising man had definiteness of aim, 
and avoided diffuseness ; enterprise meant perse- 
verance, and the use of all legitimate means, 
such as advertising, to keep a business before the 
public eye. Above all, having chosen a profes- 
sion, stick to it. 

MOTIVES. 

Thoroughness, promptitude, and punctuality 
were also elements in all successful enterprises. 
But the main motive in business should not be 
either the gratification of commercial pride or 
the mere making of money, but for the power to 
do good, and the acquisition of a name that 
would redound to the glory of God. Let those 
who attained to wealth prove themselves faithful 
stewards of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
Let them aid charitable institutions, and espe- 
cially the Church of Christ when putting forth 
efforts for the spread of the Gospel. Let them 
enlarge their contributions as their means in- 
creased ; and to counteract the danger arising from 
the earnest prosecution of business, let them 
engage in some system of benevolence, and by so 
doing business would become a practical field for 
the cultivation of Christian graces. 

The reverend speaker sat down amid applause ; 
and a vote of thanks having been given to him, 
and prayer offered by Rev. Dr. Wilkes, the meet- 
ing dispersed. 

[If this is not sound theology based on Phre- 
nology, then we are no judge. Why, every word 
of it chimes in with all our teachings. We think 
the reverend gentleman must have studied hu- 
man nature from a scientific stand-point, to be 
able to combine in a brief discourse so much 
truth with absolutely no error. We congratu- 
late the people of Mentreal, the lovers of Phre- 
nology everywhere, and the Rev. Mr. Alexander 
on his valuable attainments. He now holds in 
his hands a lever with which he may exert on 
society a powerful influence for good. We pray 
God to give him grace to use it wisely.] 


a om 
TO CRANIOGRAPHERS 


Tue importance of the skull as a basis for the 
study of man is acknowledged by the anthro- 
pologist and the ethnologist as well as the phre- 
nologist, and a large number of scientific men in 
all parts of the civilized world are now zealously 
engaged in collecting, arranging, and studying 
the crania of the different nations, tribes, and 
races of the earth. It is to be regretted that, 
having become convinced that the size and shape 
of the head, and consequently of the brain, bear 
some relation to mental character—national and 
racial as well as individual—they are not able 
and willing to carry the principle thus adopted 
to its logical conclusion and recognize the fact 
that each distinct faculty of the mind has its dis- 
tinct organ in the brain and its corresponding 
indication on the surface of the cranium. 

But we have no desire to quarrel with our 
fellow-laborers in the broad fields of anthropology 
on whom the full light of phrenological science 
has not yet dawned, nor shall we stop here to argue 
the question with them. Our object is to help on 
the great werk—the study of man—in different 
departments of which we are all engaged. As 
one means of doing this, we cheerfully give pub- 
licity to the following plan for promoting the 
study of craniology (and through it ethnology 





, 

and anthropology), by the establishment of some 
uniform system by which the collection and 
promulgation of craniological statistics and the 
exchange of duplicate crania may be facilitated. 
It is proposed by Dr. J. Aitken Meigs, Librarian 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of Phila- 
delphia, so widely and favorably known for his 
labors in behalf of ethnological science. Those 
who desire a more detailed exposition of his views 
on this subject will do well to procure his 
pamphlet entitled “ Hints to Craniographers,” 
which can doubtless be had by addressing him 
as above. His plan in brief is this: 


Let all those actually engaged or interested in 
the study of craniography, in any particular 
country, notify the secretary, or appropriate 
officer, of the most prominent and best known 
scientific institution in that country, of the exist- 
ence and precise location of any collection of 
crania with which they may be acquainted, no 
matter how small or imperfect such a collection 
may be, stating carefully the name and address 
of the Society or individual owning the collection, 
the number of skulls contained, and the different 
races of men represented therein. Let the secre- 
tary or other officer receiving such communica- 
tions cause them to be published from time to 
time in the printed journal, transactions, or pro- 
ceedings of the Society. These being sent in 
exchange or otherwise, to scientific associations 
and individuals in other countries, would thus 
become the vehicle for the transmission of this 
information to the craniographers of the latter 
places In the United States, for example, the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
might with great propriety be selected as the 
recipient of all such craniological statistics, and 
the Pr ings of the Academy distributed to 
200 associations and individuals in Europe, and 
to 210 in America, would then become the channel 
through which these statistics might be very 
generally made known. In Canada, the Canadian 
Institute, and its literary and scientific orgaa, the 
Canadian Journal, might be selected for a similar 
purpose. In Great Britain the London Ethno- 
logical Society might be enlisted in carrying out 
the objects under ideration by this or some 
other similar plan. French Ethnology being 
represented at present by the Societé de Géographie 
de Paris, as I am informed by its learned secre- 
tary, M. Alfred Maury, in a letter dated June 24, 
1858, it appears to me that this Society through 
its Bulletin might co-operate very successfully 
the furtherance of this plan, with the craniologists 
of Scandinavia, Holland, Germany, Russia, South- 
ern Europe, etc. 

The editors of scientific, medical, and literary 
magazines, journals, reviews, etc., have it in their 
power greatly to promote craniographic science 
by inserting in their poses from time to time, and 
thus disseminating the information obtained in 
the manner indicated above. This statement 
particularly applies to medical journals, inasmuch 
as most of those cultivating craniography are 
physicians, not a few of whom are in the active 
public or private practice of their profession. 

These crude suggestions are offered to the 
academy in the hope that, being embodied in its 
proceedings, they may attract the attention and 
active support of those who are interested in, and 
who are able and willing to advance so important 
a branch of the Science of Man. 

Finally, all societies, colleges, and. individuals 
in this country, owning human ecranial eollections, 
— under whose Av wy this : tity the 

all, are respectfully a no 

und of the extsaey of such collections, 
the whole number of skulls they contain, the races 
or tribes of men represented, and the number of 
skulls appertaining to each race; and to print 
descriptive, or if this can not be done, simple 
catalogues of the same, and distribute them to all 
craniologists and scientific associations. 

The importance of this whole subject is urged 
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upon the attention of foreign craniologists also, 
and their co-operation solicited b 
James Arxen Metos, M.D. 


In 1857, the collection of Human Crania in the 
Museum of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia contained 1,045 specimens of many 
different races of men. Since that time, by 
presentation, deposit, and exchange, this total has 
been increased to 1,125. Eighty additions, there- 
fore, have been made during the past three years. 
Of this number 27 are North American Indians, 


wich Islanders, 2 Marquesans, | Fegee, 2 Swedes, 
2 Thugs, 1 Hindoo, 1 Tchuktchi, 1 Icelander, 1 
Cossack, and 2 Negroes. 

This is probably the largest and most diversified 
collection of crania in the world. 








“Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of thefr kind— 
Whom gentile stars unite, and In one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Thomson. 





MARRYING FOR MONEY. 


Tuts is the age of speculation ; nor is it the 
men only who make ventures: weman has im- 
bibed the spirit of money-making, and is ever on 
the alert for good chances ; and who shall blame 
her, since none can more readily understand the 
advantages of wealth. She knows it is money 
that buys those things she so much loves and ad- 
mires ; it is money that buys dresses and car- 
riages ; builds houses, and pays servants and 
traveling expenses ;.it is money that covers men- 
tal, moral, and even physical defects; money 
that gives position, consequence, and independ- 
ence. Truly education, talent, or family may 
give respectability and social position, yet the 
prerogatives of wealth transcend the combined 
force of all these, since the audacity of gold will 
put to blush honest worth. 

While we see men live, work, and die to obtain 
wealth and position, it can not be supposed that 
woman is dead to the objects of their pursuit ; 
but how shall woman, as now educated, obtain 
wealth or its advantages? Surely not by her 
own labor, as it is not genteel, and scarcely re- 
spectable, for a woman to support herself. House- 
work but few will do for hire ; sewing has for its 
wages neglect, poverty, and consumption ; teach- 
ing really is the only lucrative business in which 
women now engage ; and then they are not paid 
as much as a man would be for doing the same 
work. There is not one woman in a thousand 
that, by her own labor, ever arrives at compe- 
tence ; and as for opulence, that would be mar- 
velous. 

Since society is organized as it is, an ambitious 


woman can see but one avenue to wealth, and | 


that is to marry a rich man! And dearly she 
pays for her success. Who will envy her such a 
bargain? A life of self-eontempt and condemna- 
tion ; a consciousness that life has charms beyond 
her lawful approach ; a longing for sympathy, 
congeniality, and companionship which wealth 
has no power to give. Who would covet such 
a life with all its internal gloom, loneliness, 
and misery ?—who would sell life, or ali that is 





, | teachings ? 
2 Araucanians, 25 Peruvians, 4 Chinese, 9 Sand- | 





REAL in life, for fine dresses, horses and carriages, 
houses and lands? Many, too many, as observ- 
ation proves daily. 

‘Women are taught from infancy that “to do 
well,” means to marry a rich man; and “to 
throw one’s self away,” is to marry a poor man, 
even if he is pure, honorable, and gifted-~a fit 
eompanion for angels. These are the lessons 
constantly ringing in the ears of our young la- 
dies ; and why marvel at the results of such 


shade to swear before the altar to “love, honor, 
and obey” one whom we know we do not love, 
and will not “honor andobey?” Yet are we ever 
taught, by precept or example, that to marry a 
man only for his money is a crime ? 


look into the now wan, listless, unhappy faces of 
their once beautiful and idoiized.daughters and 


see if they can not divine the cause of their pre- | 


mature blight. 

Be it known that a woman’s source of happiness 
is not the same as that of a man. It is a fact, 
that the life of woman is to love and be loved. 
Outward show and wealth can not bring her last- 
ing pleasure, for when once in her possession they 
lose their power to please. This is why so many 
“rich weddings” terminate in lives of domestic 
discord and inconstancy, with all the misery that 
transgression is sure to bring. 

Now is there no remedy for this injudicious 
sacrifice of happiness and honor? Is there no 
way for woman to obtain position (since most 
think these the end and aim of life) but to sell 
herself, and let perjury forge and rivet her chains? 
We think there is ; and if there is not, the fault 
is not in nature or our government. The blame 
rests upon parents, educators, and the women 
themselves, as we have an undeniable right to 
become artists, sculptors, authors, musicians, ed- 
itors, lecturers, teachers, and physicians. Noth- 
ing but indolence or false pride keeps most of 
our young ladies from earning at least their own 
support, if not a competence ; and when the time 
comes that woman is taught to rely upon herself 
for money and position,then she can afford to marry 
whom she pleases, even ifhe is Poor! L.A.P. 


a oe 
TIRED OF MARRIAGE. 


How sadly it makes a contemplative person 
feel to read over the list of divorces which too 
frequently accompany the records of our court 
proceedings! In that little roll is bound up a 
world of suffering and woes which the common 
eye does not see. There is the history of the 
early and romantic courtship, the exchange of 
vows, the happy marriage, when all was fair and 
full of promise, and the pleasant entrance upon 
busy and responsible life—all mapped out under 
the eye that alone knows how to read it; and 
then mistakes have come after—and gusts of pas- 
sion, which are but the result of a lack of proper 
control—-and hard words—and separation. Such 
is the brief and lamentable record of too many 
such cases of divorce, which might have been 
made to read in just an opposite way. 

Incompatibility of tempers and temperaments 
is a difficulty none too often touched upon ; but 
when will so great an evil as this be cured? 
When will parents teach children the hidden yet 
simple laws of their own being, and the mysteri- 
ous ways of their spiritual natures? Why are 
young people kept so carefully from all knowl- 





| ally in magnitude. 


Still, is it not perjury of the darkest | edly, however, all this suffering is exactly what 
c 


Let parents | 
and guardians answer for themselves. Let them | 





edge both of themselves and one another? Just 
so long as this system of ignorance is practiced 
will there be a positive loss of earthly happiness, 
where it might have been all sunshine and hee 
ven ; there will be cross purposes and misunder- 
standings, wrong action and misery. It is a fear- 
ful thing for two persons to feel obliged to live 
together beneath the same roof all their lives, 
and yet wish they had never seen one another. 
And yet the evil goes on, and increases continu- 
It seems at times as if it 
were making frightful inroads into our social sys- 
tem, from which it can not recover. Undoubt- 


will conduct society to a timely and proper rem- 
edy. We sincerely hope that a most effectual 
remedy is not far off.— Banner of Light. 

It is only just so far off as knowledge is. Ig- 
norance is the sole cause of the terrible mistakes 
which lead to all the suffering referred to. We 
have frequently pointed out the true remedy, and 
we refer the reader specially to our January num- 
ber for a portion at least of the needed knowl- 
edge. 

a em 


THE BABY WALES! 
Joy fills the house ; the baby stands 
Alone upon her feet. 
With quivering lip she lifts her little hands, 
And wonderingly doth gaze into her mother’s face ; 
Thus timidly she starts upon life’s fitful race. 


How many hopes, how many fears, 

How many smiles, how many tears, 

Hang o’er her dangerous walk through coming years! 
Almighty God ! to Thee the child is given ; 

Guide home her weary steps at last to heaven. 


—Christian Inquirer. 
eh ee 


MARRIAGE IN TUREEY. 

Tue marriages of Turkish princesses, on whose 
expenses, as the Hatti-Humayoun of 1858 stated, 
no saving could be effected, deserves special no- 
tice. If one of the Sultan’s daughters has attain- 
ed the age at which Turkish girls are usually mar- 
ried, the father seeks a husband for her among 
the nobles at his court. Ifa young man specially 
please her, he is given the rank of lieutenant- 
general, nothing lower being ever selected. The 
chosen man receives, in addition, a magnificent, 
fully furnished palace, and sixty thousand pias- 
ters a month, pocket-money ; and, in additien, 
his father-in-law defrays all the housekeeping ex- 
penses. The bridegroom is not always over and 
above pleased at being selected. If he be mar- 
ried, he is obliged to get a divorce—he must 
never have a wife or mistress in addition to the 
princess, and, moreover, he is regarded as the 
servant, rather than the husband, of his wife. 
The Sultan himself announces to him his impend- 
ing good fortune, and it is his bounden duty to 
bow reverentially, kiss the Sultan’s feet, and 
stammer a few words about the high honor, the 
unexpected happiness, etc. He then proceeds 
with a chamberlain, who bears the imperial hatti, 
to the Sublime Porte. A military band precedes 
him, and soldiers are drawn up along the road, 
who present arms. At the head of the stairs the 
bridegroom is received by the grand vizier, con- 
ducted by him into a room where all the minis- 
ters are assembled, and the hatti is read aloud. 
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Pbhusislogy. 
A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 


should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Cabanis, 





HOURS OF STUDY. 
A HINT TO TEACHERS. 


A very remarkable pamphlet has recently 
made its appearance in England, containing state- 
ments of facts that ought to command the atten- 
tion of the civilized world. The pamphlet is 
written by E. Chadwick, Esq., C.B., and publish- 
ed pursuant to an address of the House of Lords. 

The subject of this pamphlet is education, and 
it is devoted to the discussion of three matters : 

. The Organization of Schools ; 
The Hours of Study; and 
Physical Training. 

Our attention has been arrested by Mr. Chad- 
wick’s statements of facts in connection with the 
second of these three subjects—the hours of study. 
Struck by the frightful disproportion between 
the powers of childish attention and the length 
of school hours, he has directed questions to many 
distinguished teachers. Mr. Donaldson, head 
master of the training college of Glasgow, states 
that the limits of voluntary and intelligent atten- 
tion are, with children from five to seven years 
of age, about fifteen minutes ; from seven to ten 
years of age, about twenty minutes; from ten to 
twelve years of age, about fifty-five minutes; 
from twelve to sixteen or eighteen years of age, 
about eighty minutes; and continues, ‘‘I have 
repeatedly obtained a bright, voluntary attention 
from each of these classes for five, or ten, or fif- 
teen minutes more, but observed it was at the 
expense of the succeeding lesson.’’ 

The Rev. J. H. Morrison, rector of the same 
college, speaking on the same subject, says: ‘‘I 
will undertake to teach one hundred children, in 
three hours a day, as much as they can by any 
possibility receive ; and I hold it to be an axiom 
in education, that no lesson has been given till it 
has been received, as soon, therefore, as the re- 
ceiving power of the children is exhausted, any- 
thing given is useless, nay, injurious, inasmuch 
as you thereby weaken instead of strengthen the 
the receiving power. This ought to bea first 
principle in education. I think it is seldom act- 
ed on.”” 

Involved in this statement are principles not 
hitherto reduced so clearly to a practical matter 
of fact. The statement is based on organization, 
and is true, in the main, though there may be 
exceptional instances. How absurd, then, to send 
little children to school, and attempt to keep them 
at their lessons. You may imprison their bodies, 
but you can not keep their minds on their les- 
sons one, two, or three hours in succession. 

When lecturing in the South, we were pleased 
to find that children from six to ten years of age 
were permitted to ‘go out’’ into large. play- 
grounds, Connected with each school-house, as 
often as once in fifteen minutes, during the ses- 
sion of from three to four hours only per day. A 
recess of five or ten minutes gave the children an 
opportunity to straighten their little fragile 
limbs, to breathe pure air, and to give free circu- 





lation to the blood throughout body and brain. 
Then they would return to their lessons with 
bodies strengthened and minds invigorated. 

To keep poor little children shut up in a close 
ill-ventilated school-house, sitting most of the 
time upon hard benches, without backs, so high, 
too, perhaps, that their feet can not touch the 
floor, is inhuman, barbarous, and worse than we 
treat ourcriminals. It is more than the grown-up 
teacher could bear, many of whom break down 
from over-confinement ; and yet it is expected 
that the ‘‘ little innocents’’ are to be educated in 
this way ! 

With all our enlightenment, our model schools, 
object lessons, and so forth, we have failed almost 
utterly to understand the nature of the organ- 
ization to be educated, and consequently have 
educated hundreds and thousands of children in- 
to their graves. 

We welcome this inquiring into the capacity 
of childhood for continuous mental application, 
foreseeing most valuable results to come there- 
from. Meantime, let us beseech parents and 
teachers to consider how impossible it is to keep 
children still, while their little hearts palpitate 
with boiling blood, which goads them on to action, 
action, ACTION! Let them run, jump, climb, 
and thus relieve a pressure on the human valves, 
which would otherwise produce injurious, if not 
fatal, results. 


In conclusion, we suggest that ‘‘ three hours’ 
school a day,’’ with a recess of five minutes once 
in fifteen, is enough for the best constitution to 
bear without injury. ‘‘ A word to the wise.”’ 


OS eae oe 


MARVELS OF MAN 


THE GASTRIC JUICE. 

Waite the gastric juice has a mild, bland, 
sweetish taste, it possesses the power of digesting 
the hardest food that can be swallowed. It has 
no influence whatever on the fibers of the living 
animal, but at the moment of death it begins to 
eat them away with the power of the strongest 
acid. 

WOW THE EYE IS PRESERVED. 

There is dust on sea and land—in the valley 
and on the mountain top—there is dust always 
and everywhere. The atmosphere is full of it. 
It penetrates the noisome dungeon, and visits the 
deepest, darkest caves of the earth. No palace 
door can shut it out ; no drawer is se secret as to 
escape its presence. Every breath of wind dashes 
it upon the open eye, which yet is not blinded, 
because there is a fountain of the blandest fluid 
in nature incessantly emptying itself under the 
eyelid, which spreads itself over the surface of 
the eyeball at every winking, and washes every 
atom of dust away. This liquid, so well adapted 
to the eye, itself has some acridity, which, under 
certain circumstances, becomes so decided as to 
be scalding to the skin, and would rot away the 
eyelids were it not that along the edges of them 
there are little oil manufactories, which spread 
over their surface a coating as impervious to the 
liquids necessary for keeping the eyeballs washed 
clean, as the best varnish is impervious to water. 

THE BREATH OF LIFE. 
The breath which leaves the lungs has been so 


perfectly divested of its life-giving properties, 








~~ 


that to re-breathe it, unmixed with other air the 
moment it escapes from the mouth, would cause 
immediate death by suffocation; while, if it 
hovered about us, a more or less destructive in- 
fluence over health would be occasioned. But it 
is made of a nature so much lighter than the 
common air, that the moment it escapes the lips 
and nostrils it ascends to higher regions, above 
the breathing point, thére to be rectified, reno- 
vated, and sent back again, replete with purity 
and life. How rapidly it ascends is beautifully 
exhibited any frosty morning. 

But foul and deadly as the expired air is, 
nature—wisely economical in all her works and 
ways—turns it to good account in the outward 
passage through the organs of voice, and makes 
of it the whisper of love, the soft words of affec- 
tion, the tender tones of human sympathy, the 
sweet strains of ravishing music, and the per- 
suasive eloquence of the finished orator. 


MEASURES OF MAN. 


If a well-made man be extended on the ground, 
his arms at right angles with his body, a circle, 
making the navel the center, will just take in the 
head, the finger-ends, and the feet. The distance 
from “toe to toe” is precisely the same as that 
between the tips of the fingers when the arms are 
extended. The length of the body is just six 
times that of the foot; while the distance from 
the edge of the hair on the forehead to the end of 
the chin is one-tenth of the length of the whole 
stature. 

WHAT WE ARE MADE OF. 

Of the sixty-two primary elements known in 
nature, only eighteen are found in the human 
body, and of these, seven are metallic. Iron is 
found in the blood; phosphorus in the brain; 
limestone in the bile; lime in the bones; dust 
and ashesin all. Not only these eighteen human 
elements, but the whole sixty-two, of which the 
universe is made, have their essential basis in the 
four substances— oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and carbon—representing the more familiar 
names of fire, water, saltpeter, and charcoal. 
And such is man, the lord of the earth—a spark 
of fire; a drop of water ; a grain of gunpowder ; 
an atom of charcoal. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE ELEMENTS. 


But, looking at him in another direction, these 
elements shadow forth the higher qualities of a 
diviner nature, of an immortal existence. In 
that spark is the caloric which speaks of irre- 
pressible activity; in that drop is the water 
which speaks of purity ; in that grain is the force 
by which he subdues all things to himself— makes 
the wide ereation the supplier of his wants and 
the servitor of his pleasures ; while in that atom 
of charcoal there is a diamond, which speaks at 
once of light and purity, of indestructible and 
resistless progress. There is nothing which out- 
shines it ; it is purer than the dew-drop. “Moth 
and rust” corrupt it not ; nor can ordinary fires 
destroy it; while it cuts its way alike through 
brass, and adamant, and hardest steel. In that 
light we see an eternal progression toward om- 
niscience ; in that purity, the good of divine 
nature ; in that indestructibility an immortal 
existence ; in that progress, a steady ascension 
toward the home and bosom of God. 
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“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF EXPRESSION. 


A copy of Alexander Walker’s “ Physiognomy 
Founded on Physiology” (a work now out of 
print and very scarce) having lately fallen into 
our hands, we purpose to make our readers ac- 
quainted with the author’s views by means of 
some extracts and condensed passages from 
those portions of the work devoted to individual 
features. It should be borne in mind that we do 
not necessarily indorse Mr. Walker’s opinions, 
even where we refrain from entering a formal 
protest against them. The reader will, we trust, 
subject his views and ours alike to the test of the 
most critical examination. What we want is the 
truth, let it be found where it will. We may say, 
however, in advance, that our author’s deduc- 
tions from the physiology of the face and head, 
so far as they go, do not differ very widely from 
ourown. We will not stop to quarrel with him 
because he has not been able to see quite so far 
as ourselves. It is something to admit that the 
intellectual faculties are located in the forehead, 
the moral sentiments in the coronal region, and 
the propensities (or passions, as he calls them) 
in the backhead. It is his misfortune that he can 
not recognize distinct organs for distinct facul- 
ties—that he can not locate the individual func- 
tions of the mind. As he admits that the strength 
of the amative propensity bears a necessary re- 
lation to the size of the cerebellum, we will not 
stop to discuss his doctrine that the cerebellum is 
not distinctively the organ of Love, but simply 
the’source of all volition and animal power—the 
reservoir of force which lies behind all the facul- 
ties alike. But now hear Mr. Walker. 


FACES CLASSIFIED. 


1. Tas Pyrirorm Face.—The intellectual 
part of the face is evident at once in the eye, the 
ear, and the forehead; and it is there conse- 
quently that we are to look for intellectual indi- 
cations. The effect of the expansion of these and 
the superior parts will be the general pyriform 
shape of the head: and hence such ferm of head 
will be found to indicate a predominance of the 
intellectual system. 

2. Tae Rounp Face.—The vital and motive 
arts of the face are more blended ; so that their 
ndications are not quite so obvious. A little ex- 

amination, however, will show that the vital 
parts are generally internal; as the organs of 
smell and taste, on which vitality depends, as well 
as the various sinuses or cavities connected with 
these. The effect of these expansions will be the 
neral roundness of the face ; and hence such 
‘orm of face will be found to indicate a predom- 
inance of the vital system, and persons having 
such form of face will almost universally be 
found to have larger bodies, shorter limbs, etc. 

3. Taz Ostone Face.—A brief examination 
will also show that the motive parts are generally 
external ; as the muscles and the osseous parts to 
which they are fixed. The effect of these will be 
the general squareness or rather oblong form of 
the face; and hence such form of face will be 
found to indicate a predominance of the locomo- 
tive system, and persons having such form of face 
bs oy universally be found to have longer 

,@ 
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GENERAL RULES. 

(1.) The face, physiognomically considered, :s 
primarily the organ and sign of sensation; but 

(2.) Its muscular parts being all under the con- 
trol of” the will, it thas becomes also the organ 
of volition, the state of these parts beautifully 
indicating the acts of the organs on which they 
depend. 

(3.) In studying the face in particular, it is im- 
portant to observe the predominance of one of 
these indications over the other. Some counte- 
nances express great sensibility and little volun- 
tary power. Hence the vulgar often org out 
a species of beauty in countenances which they 
nevertheless grant to have little expression. Now 
the truth in this case is explained by the rule that 
some countenances present beautifully formed 
organs of sense, and perhaps much sensibility, 
but no strongly delineated muscular parts, and 
consequently no proof of powerful mental oper- 
ation ; or, in other words, they have little ex- 
pression. Other countenances present strong 
muscular traits and much expression, but less 
beautifully formed organs of sense, and less 
sensibility. 

Some nations, as those of the East Indies, pos- 
sess the former of these characters, namely, a fine 
oval face, beautifully shaped eyes and nose, and 
lips admirably curved, and, along with these, 
much sensibility ; yet they have little expression, 
because the muscular parts of their face are 
scarcely apparent, and correspondingly they have 
a remarkably small cerebellum. This observa- 
tion is also in general applicable to the faces of 
women compared with those of men. Other na- 
tions again, as those of Europe, possess the last 
of these characteristics, viz., strong muscular 
traits and much expression, but less beautifully 
formed organs of sense and less sensibility. 
Such also is, in general, the case with regard 
to the faces of men compared with those of wo- 
men. 

(4.) Mental operation can be directly indicated 
only by the superior part of the head in which 
the organ [organs] of mental operation is [are] 
situated ; but the organs of sense in the face do 
indirectly present indications of mental opera- 
tions, because the acts of the will, which their 
muscular parts obey, never take place unless pre- 
ceded by mental operation. 

(5.) With regard to each of the organs of sense, 
coarse or defective construction indicates coarse 
or defective sensibility ; and, on the rege 
delicate and perfect construction indicates deli- 
cate and perfect sensibility. 

(6.) The primary purposes of the mouth and 
nose being animal, it is also obvious that their 
primary expressions are equally so; but as in 
this case the nerves which actuate them ap 
to be the common nerves of motion, and as there 
is a great tendency to sympathy in the expres- 
sions of organs—even the fingers expanding with 
the eyes in wonder, it is further obvious that the 
same actions which express animal passion and 
emotion will accompany, and therefore express, 
intellectual passion and emotion. 

(7.) The primary pur of the eye and ear 
being also intellectual, it is likewise obvious that 
their primary expressions are equally so ; but, as 
in this case, the nerves which actuate them (the 
eye alone admitting of much of this) appear to 
be the common nerves of motion, and as there 
everywhere exists this tendency to sympathy in 
organs, it is likewise obvious that the same 
actions which express intellectual emotion and 
passion will accompany, and therefore express, 
animal emotion and passion. And in all these 
expressions, the evident subject of emotion or 

assion will render clear the animelity or intel- 
ectuality of its character. 

Thus, so far as the animal organs of sense are 
purely organs of sense, their indications are ex- 
clusively animal; and so far as the intellectual 
organs of sense are purely organs of sense, their 
indications are exclusively intellectual ; but so 
far as both these kinds of organs are organs of 
expression, their indications are, in the animal 





organs, primarily animal, and secondarily or sym- 
pathetically intellectual, and, in the intellectual 
organs, primarily intellectual, and secondarily or 
sympathetically animal. 
THE MOUTH. 

The tongue is the proper organ of taste ; butas 

it is always con- 

cealed from our 

view by the lips, 

and as the lips— 

of all parts of 

the body poasess- 

ing the most ex- 

quisite sense of 

touch — always 

bear an analogy 

in their form and 

delicacy to the 

Fis. 1. tongue, they may Fie. 2. 
be considered as also representing the organ of 
taste, and as indicating its extent, accuracy, and 
delicacy, and consequently the passions which are 
de — upon it. , 

arge lips alwa ndicate greater capac- 
ity with regard to laste and its associated de- 
sires. Hence,in the negro, who excels in that 
sense, the lips are greatly developed, and the 
sensibility as to taste greater. Narrow and linear 
lips always indicate less capacity of taste and its 
associated desires. The horizontal width of the 
lips jndicates the permanence of these functions ; 

their vertical extent, the intensity. 

Lips with coarse, irregular, and ill-defined out- 
line always indicate a corresponding rudeness of 
these functions. Lips with fine, regular, well- 
defined outline, on the contrary, always indicate 
a corresponding delicacy of these functions. 

Both the nose and mouth have intellectual sym- 

pathies and asso- 

ciations, though 

these are second- 

ary, not primary 

effects, and they 

will consequent- 

ly afford cerre- 

' epéding indica- 
ons. All the 

parts connected 

with the lower 

jaw are acting 
~ parts. The under 

vated teeth act on the Fie. 4. 
upper ; the tongue, which is below, on the palate 
above ; and the under lip upon the upper one. 
Now all these moving parts are under the influ- 
ence of the will ; and even their tendency to act 
indicates desire. Accordingly we find that the 
under lip is protruded (fig. 3) in that species of 
passion—is its infallible accompaniment and in- 
dication. The under lip undeveloped (ag. 4), on 
the contrary, indicates the absence of active grat- 
ification. 

As the under lip indicates passion—including 

both desire and 
aversion —it is 
everted or evol- 
ved in the form- 
er, and inverted, 
tightened, or 
rendered linear 
in the latter. 
The former is 
SS in 
pleasurable gra- 
tification; the 

Fie. 5. latter, in anger. Fro. 6. 

As, in the mouth, all theinferior are acting parts, 
so are all the superior, passive, or mere 
_— The upper teeth, the palate, and the upper 

p receive the action of the yrery peo lower 
parts. Accordingly we find that the upper lip is 
expanded to receive agreeable impressions (fig. 5), 
and is thé infallible accompaniment and indica- 
tion of such yment. The upper lip 

ntrary cates 
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The long upper lip is generally, if not always, 
without any developed portion at the mouth, and 
it therefore indicates the absence of passive grat- 
ification, which is perfectly consistent with the 
abstinent and sober character of the long space 
between the nose and mouth already alluded to. 

For all the reasons already assigned, it will be 

evident that when 
both lips are con- / A 
siderably devel- 
oped, a character 
both actively and 
passively volup- 
tuous exists. On 
the contrary, it is 
evident that when 
both lips are but 
little developed, 
a character pro- 
Bes. T. portionally oppos- Fre. 8. 
ed to the preceding exists. Thesensual character 
is most strongly expressed where, not merely the 
colored portion, but the whole of the lips, to their 


forward. Where, on the contrary, the lips are 
gently held in, or drawn backward, or toward 
the angles, whatever may be their expression of 
passion, it is under control, and a dharattcn of 
coolness and precision is proportionally given 
(fig. 8). This is particularly marked by a 
depression extending downward and outward 
from each angle of the mouth, till it is lost on 
each side of the chin, or rather diffused under 
the colored part of the lip, and by a correspond- 
ing elevation over the depression at the angle. 
THE NOSE. 


The short or upturned nose is evidently calcu- 
lated to receive rapid impres- 
sions, and of course to lead to 
correspondingly rapid emo- 
tions; and it therefore indi- 
cates the rapidity with which 
they are sought. The long 
and drooping, or overhanging 
nose is evidently calctilated 
slowly to receive impressions, 
and of course with correspond- 
ing slowness to lead to emo- 
tions; and it therefore indi- 

Fid. 9. gates the reserve with which Fie. 10. 
they are sought. Width of the nose indicates the 
permanence of its functions ; its height, their in- 
tensity. 

Consistently with the mere physical capability 
of the short or upturned nose to receive rapid 
impressions, and to lead to rapid emotions, per- 
sons with such a nose are generally quick and 
pert. Consistently with the mere physical capa- 
bility of the long and drooping nose slowly to 
receive impressions and lead to emotions, persons 
with such noses are more reserved in character. 


THE EYE. 


of receiving more powerful eensations of vision ; 
because the power of all organs, equally healthy, 
is ever in proportion to their development. 
small eye, on the contrary, presents less capacity 
in this respect. 

Width of the eyes indicates the permanence of 
their functions ; their height, intensity. Eyelids, 
therefore, which are widely expanded, so as to 
give a round form to the eye, resembling its ap- 
pearance in the cat, owl, etc., indicate intensity 
and keen perception, but fittle sensibility. 

Eyelids, on the contrary, which nearly close 
over the eye, indicate permanence and less keen 
perception, but greater sensibility. Hence, when 
the eyes receive too strong impressions from the 
light of thé sun, the eyelids are more approxi- 
mated ; and hence, too, when a beloved object 
is before us, and the whole mind is filled with its 
image, the eyelids also gradually close. 

hen the eyebrow, by its motions, adds to the 
depth of the eye, it indicates scrutiny and dis- 
cernment ; such motions depend upon a 
voluntary employment of certain muscles, in 








attachments beyond the gums, protrude or hang | 


order accurately to adapt the eye to the objects 
examined. An eyebrow greatly elevated, on the 
contrary, indicates the absence of severe thought. 


THE EAR. 

The magnitude of the ear, like that of all other 
organs, doubtless indicates its greater capability. 
It is probable, however, that its susceptibility of 
impression also, in some measure, depends on its 
general thinness, since we find that animals of 
very acute ear have the organ not only large, but 
very thin, as in the cat, hare, rat, mouse, bat, etc. 

An ear presenting numerous elevations and de- 
pressions, and finely elaborate, is always more 
delicate—a circumstance which presents its own 
explication. An ear which is unelaborate, or 
presents rather one general concavity, than many 
well-defined elevations and depressions, is rarely 
possessed of delicacy. This is well illustrated 
by the difference between animals and men. 


THE CHIN AND JAWS. 

It is peculiarly remarkable that the projection 
of the occiput on which, as I have said, depends 
the exercise of passion [propensity], corresponds 
accurately with the projection of the alveolar 
processes and teeth, or rather of the lips, on which 


| depend the gratification and expression of pas- 


sion ; so that the prominence of the posterior 
part of the brain may always be predicated from 
the prominence of that part of the face. [Im- 
portant, if true !] 

The breadth of the cerebellum corresponds to 
the breadth of the face over the cheek-bones, or 


| the prominences of the cheeks; and the length 





of the cerebellum corresponds to the length of 
the lower jaw measured from the tip of the chin 
to the angle. From the cheek-bones arises the 
greater portion of one of the most important 
muscles, the masseter, which is inserted into the 
angle of the jaw, placing it thereby under the 
control of the cerebellum ; and it is remarkable 


| that the breadth of the cerebellum, on which the 
| permanence of its function depends, corresponds 
| to the breadth of the fixed bones, and that the 


An eye of great magnitude indicates a capacity 





length of the cerebellum, on which the wr 
of its function depends, corresponds to the leng 
of the movable bone. 


On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is mado in the 
knowledge of man.—Spursheim. 











AMONG THE SEULLS; 
OR, STUDIES IN CRANIOGRAPHY.—No. 1. 





O empty vault of former glery! 
Where’er thou wert in time of old, 
‘Phy surface tells thy living story, 
Though now so hollow, dead, and cold. 

“Tue finger of God,” Sir Thomas Browne 
quaintly says, “hath left an inscription on all 
his works ; not graphical or composed of letters, 
but of their several forms, constitutions, parts, 
and operations, which, rightly joined together, do 
make a word that doth express their natures.” 
This is a grand and most important truth, and it 
applies with special emphasis to the human frame, 
of which the skull— 

“The dome of thought, the palace of the soul,” 

is the crowning glory. These fleshless relics of 
mortality are covered with inscriptions, written 
in the symbolic language of Nature, and while 
containing volumes of facts, historical and scien- 
tific, suggest other volumes of philosophy, ro- 
mance, and poetry. Standing in place of the 
entire organizations of which they formed a part, 
they may be made to tell us the “living story” of 
s0 many men and women, who long since, having 





acted, well or ill, their parts, made their exit from 
the stage of life. Here, if we are skillful enough 
to read it, we shall find a record of the age, the 
race, the inherited predisposition, the acquired 
habits, the intellectual capacity, the strength of 
affection, and the spiritual enlightenment of each. 





Fie. 1.—Cavoastan SKULL. 
On these bare crania we discern (as on the rocks 
of the pre-Adamite ages we discover the foot- 
prints of beasts, birds, and reptiles) the impress 
of thoughts which have probably no other record 


b/ 





— 


Fic. 2.—Neero Sku. 


on earth ; of feelings which impelled to deeds of 
glory or of shame; of sentiments which linked 
the intelligence they enshrined with the angels : 
80, being dead, they yet speak to us. It will be 
well for us if we listen to them in the serious, 
thoughtful mood which the presence of such 
august teachers is fitted to inspire. 





Fie. 8.—Gorrtta Sxv.t. 


In introducing to the reader the study of crani- 
ography, we will first observe the differences in 
the general form of the skull, which distinguish 
the different races of men and animals. We shall 
then be prepared to attend with more profit to 
those less striking but equally demonstrable fea- 
tures which indicate individual characteristics. 
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SIDE VIEWS. 
We first take the skull, and, placing it directly 
before us in such a position as to give a lateral 


view, and with the occiput so supported that a | 
line drawn from the opening of the ear (meatus | 
auditorius) to the base of the nasal bone shall be | 


parallel with the plane of the horizon, we note 
the outline thus presented. 


Fie. 5.—Monxey. 
Figure 1 represents a well-formed Caucasian 
skull in this position. It will be seen that the 
forehead is prominent and high, the coronal 
region elevated, and the back-head moderately 


Fie. 4.—Onane-OvrTana. 


projected. The facial angle, measured according | 
to Camper's method,* and represented by the | 


lines a, a and b, b (not quite correctly drawn 
in the figure) is about 80°. It indicates 
great intellectual power, strong moral or spiritual 
sentiments, and a comparatively moderate de- 
velopment of the propensities. 


Fie. 6.—Cutnese SKULL. 


Figure 2 represents the skull of a Negro. The 
difference between this and the preceding is 


striking. Here the frontal region is seen to be | 


less capacious, the forehead more retreating, and 
the occiput comparatively more full. The facial 
angle is about 70°, the jaws being large and pro- 
Jecting, and forming what is called the progna- 


Fic. 7.—Japanese SKULL. 


thous type. The propensities or animal feelings 
predominate in this case over both the intellectual 


* We make use of Camper's lines without by any means 
admitting bs preposterous claims in regard to their 
sufficiency as a measure of intellectual power and a means 
of a the races. They are useful helps in ob- 
serving Outlines of the sku'l in the lateral view, and 
we give them for that purpose alone. 


and moral powers. 
inferior to the preceding, the reader need but 
glance at figs. 3,4, and 5 to see how very far 
removed it is from those of the most intelligent 
of the lower animals. The facial line in these 
animal crania would range from 30° to 50°, and 
the greater portion of the brain, which is very 
small compared with that of man, is in the region 
of propensity. Our business at present, however, 


is mainly with human crania, and so we pass on. 


The next figure (6) represents a Chinese skull 


| in the Mortonian Collection of the Society of 








Natural History, Philadelphia, and is numbered 
94 in Dr. Meigs’ Catalogue, where it is described 


Fie. 8.—Sroux Inpran SKULL. 


as that of “one of the seventeen pirates who 
attacked and took the French ship Le Navigateur 
in the China Sea.” We are indebted to the 
kindness of Dr. Meigs for the use of this and 
many other cuts illustrating crania in that collec- 
tion. This figure presents a singularly irregular 
outline and a marked occipital projection, but we 
see nothing in it distinctive of the race to which 
its owner belonged. Figure 7, a Japanese skull 
from the same collection, is a better representa- 
tive of the Mongolian crania. 

A Dacota or Sioux Indian, from the Mortonian 
Collection (fig. 8), is next presented. It is as far 


| characteristic as a mere outline of the lateral view 


Fre. 9.—Matar SKvLL. 


can be of the aboriginal American race, but the 
most prominent distinctive traits of our red men 
are not disclosed from this point of view, as we 
shall see farther on. The facial angle in this 
specimen is 77°, coming within one degree of the 
Caucasian standard. 

Figure 9 is an outlined Malay cranium (47 in 
Dr. Meigs’ Catalogue), and presents a facial angle 
of only 69°. The back-head greatly pred: m- 
inates, which together with the projecting jaws 
indicates a very low order of development. It is 
not a fair specimen of the Malayan crania, which 
in the lateral view often differ but little from the 
Caucasian. 

A lateral view of the male and female crania 


But though this head is , 





reveals some striking differences which it may be 
well to note in passing, though a little aside from 
our main purpose. Figures 10 and 11 are en- 
graved from likenesses taken and reduced by the 
photographic process from skulls in our collection, 


—. Fall 


Fie. 10.—Mae SKULL. 


and are therefore absolutely correct. It will be 
observed that while the male cranium presents 
the larger anterior development or height and 
projection of forehead, and the more prominent 
cerebellum, that of the female excels in the 


i aLdizhd MARABMAHAA Cadi id ATLA AUTIA AN 
Fie. 11,—Femare SKULL. 

superior, moral, or spiritual region and in the 

development of the occiput, which gives the head 

a relatively greater longitudinal diameter. The 

difference in size between the two skulls is about 

the same as the average difference in size between 
man and woman. 

VERTICAL VIEWS. 
It is obvious that this method of viewing crania 
will not enable us to determine, in all cases, to 


Fie. 12,—Caucasian SKULL. 


what race they belong, as was claimed by Camper. 
It can take no account of the lateral breadth of 
the head, which in some races is so prominent a 
trait. Very often in the crania of nations entirely 
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different, the facial line, and in fact the whole 
outline, in the side view is almost exactly the 
same. Itis well to look at all sides of everything | 
we may be investigating, and this rule applies | 
with special force to our present subject. 
The view which offers at one glance the most 
numerous and important points, and those too 
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and the projection or recession of the jaws. Each 
of these points is important, and all taken to- 
gether indicate pretty clearly in most cases the 
national type to which the crania belong. 
Viewed according to this method, we may 
observe three very distinct types of crania. The 
first or Caucasian type (fig. 12) is distinguished 
by the symmetry and beauty of all its parts. The 


| rounded outline of the well-developed forehead 


hides the jaws and malar bones, and the zygoma 


| are elegantly contracted and barely visible. In 


Fie. 13.—MonGo.tan SKULL. 


which contribute most to the comparison of racial 
characteristics, is undoubtedly that which Blumen- 
bach recommends, and which he has called the 
vertical method. To apply this method, place a 
series of skulls before you in such a position that 


< rr 
\ 
Fie. 14.—Neero Sxvut. 


the cheek-bones of all shall be on the same hori- 
zontal line, and, fixing the eye on the vertex or 
crown of each in succession, observe all the 
varieties in the shape of the parts that contribute 
most to character. Mark the breadth, or narrow- 


Fre. 15.—Seminote SKULL. 
ness ; the length, and the form of the oval figure 
of the calvarium ; the form of the frontal bone, 
the direction of the maxillary and malar bones, 





the entire outline there are no projecting angular 
parts, and the whole forms a beautiful oval, or 
rather ellipse, varying somewhat in the proportion 
of its two diameters, some nations having rounder 


Fie. 16.—Cavoastan SKULL. 


and others more elongated heads. The other two 
(figs. 13 and 14) are seen to vary from this toward 
opposite extremes. The Mongolian (fig. 13) has 
the forehead flattened and the facial bones, and 
especially the zygomatic arches, enormously ex- 
panded laterally. The malar or cheek-bones and 
the upper jaw are exposed to view, partly because 
of their greater projection than in the Caucasian 
cranium, but mainly on account of the recession 


Fie. 17.—Esquimaux SKULL. 


of the forehead. In the Negro (fig. 14), on the 
contrary, the facial bones are compressed laterally 
but project enormously in front—the whole head 
in this view being long and narrow. 

The aboriginal American cranium seems, in the 
coronal view, to differ from the Mongolian mainly 
in the greater roundness of the general outline. 
The occiput however is more flattened, the fore- 
head narrower, and the facial bones, judging from 
the specimens in our collection now before us, 
are considerably less expanded laterally. Figure 
15 is the skull of a Seminole from Florida, figured 
in “Crania Americana.” The anterior part of 
the calvarium is less compressed laterally than 
in our specimens, indicating a broader forehead 
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than is common in the race, and showing less 
roundness of general outline. 

The form of the Malayic skull viewed vertically 
seems to hold an intermediate place between the 
Caucasian and the Negro, the facial bones being 
moderately compressed laterally but not project- 
ing very much anteriorly. Both the Malayic and 
the aboriginal American types are considered by 
some to be merely modifications of the Mongolian, 
but, looking at them from various points of view, 
we find them to differ very widely both from each 
other and from their supposed original, and this 
we hope to make apparent before we huve con- 
cluded this series of papers. 


FRONT VIEWS. 
A front view of the cranium gives us a basis for 
some further ethnological distinctions. We dis- 
cover that, while in well-formed Caucasian heads 
lines drawn from the zygomatic arch and touching 
the temples are parallel, as seen in figure 16, the 
same lines on an Esquimaux skull meet over the 
forehead and form, with the base, a triangular 
figure, as in the next cut (fig. 17). The latter 
form of head is called the pyramidal ; but, includ- 
ing the lower part of the face, it is really lozenge- 
shaped. The Esquimaux furnishes the most strik- 
ing illustration of the pyramidal head, and with 
that race it is nearly universal ; but most North 
American Indians and Mongolians possess the same 
characteristic in a greater or less degree. 

It should be understood that we do not claim 
that any of these methods of examination, or all 
of them combined, are sufficient in every case to 
determine the race to which any particular 
cranium may belong ; but that they are useful as 
general guides, and that where we have access 
only to drawings of crania, taken from these 
various points of view, or any one of them, we 
must make the most of them. With the skull 
itself before us we can of course apply phreno- 
logieal measurements, manipulations, and prin- 
ciples to their full extent in our investigations; 
and we feel certain that light may thus be thrown 
upon points in ethnology and anthropology 
hitherto acknowledged to be very obscure, that 
will astonish the “ old fogies” of science and lead 
to important practical results. 

We hope to resume the subject in our next 
number. 

ee eee 


TemPeR AND THE Vorce.—The influence of 
temp r upon tone deserves much consideration. 
Habits of querulousness or ill-nature will commu- 
nicate a cat-like quality to the singing, as infalli- 
bly as they give a quality to the speaking, voice. 
That there really exist amiable tones is not an 
unfounded opinion. In the voice there is no de- 
ception; it is to many an index to the mind, 
denoting moral qualities ; and it may be remarked 
that the low, soft tones of gentle and amiable 
beings, whatever their musical endowments may 
be, seldom fail to please: besides which, the 
singing of ladies indicates the cultivation of their 
taste generally, and the embellishment of their 
mind. ‘ ; 

A man feels relieved and gay when he has put 
his heart into his work and done his best; but 
what he has done or said otherwise, shall give 





him no peace. 
—<<> 
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MONEY, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


BY J. H. 


Acquisrrtvenrss — the sentiment of property and the 
propensity to provide for the future. Excessively devel- 
oped, it grows into cupidity, which engenders a desire to 
appropriate the goods of another. When developed to 
the very highest degree, unless prevented by internal or 
external motives, it degenerates into an irresistible im- 
pulse to theft.— Dr. Gall. 

From all I have observed in animals and man relative 
to the functions of this faculty, it seems to me that its es- 
sence is a propensity to acqu re, without determining ei- 
ther the object or manner of acquiring, and a desire for 
hoarding up and collecting ; it also produces selfishness, 
for those largely endowed with it never forget themselves, 
and in everything look for its usefulness; the objects they 
desire, however, and the means they take to acquire, 
whether gaming, trade, industry, or theft, result from the 
influence of all the other faculties.— Dr. Spursheim. 

This faculty loves money as an end and not as a means 
—for its own sake, and not for what it will purchase ; 
gives ideas of exclusive right and personal ownership 
and possession ; creates that feeling of mewm and tuum— 
mine and thine — which is so universally manifested 
among men.— 0. S. Fowler. 


Acquisiriveness is located at that point in the 
brain at which the three groups, the Spiritual, 
the Intellectual, and the Propensional, come to- 
gether, and is immediately surrounded by them. 
It is bounded, as we have sald in a preceding ar- 
ticle, by Hope, Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, 
Destructiveness, Alimentivene... .ud Constructive- 
ness ; these faculties lying contiguous to and sur- 
rounding it. In our bust, an engraved likeness 
of which has already been presented, we have 
classed this organ among the intellectual facul- 


ties, basing this classification—a departure from | 


any previously made—upon anatomical princi- 
ples-as we understood them. We intend to justify 


this application of those principles more fully in | 


a future article, demonstrating incontrovertibly 
its truthfulness and consistency. 

There is one group to which, perhaps, all will 
admit that Acquisitiveness does not belong, name- 
ly, the Spiritual ; and although we may not be 
able to show by its functions that it is so widely 


divergent from those which we assign to the | of faculties may perhaps explain, to some extent, 


group of the Propensities, we think we can, nev- 


ertheless, make it clear to the comprehension of | 
all, that it can not with propriety be classed | 


among them. 

As we have before stated, there are but seven 
faculties comprised in the Spiritual group, and we 
maintain that from the contiguity of the organ of 
Acquisitiveness to that group, and the peculiar 
position which it holds, it was the design in the 
organization of the human mind that it should be 
more completely under the control of the Spirit- 
ual group than under that of either of the others. 

Leaving for a moment the consideration of the 
location of this organ, and the conclusions to be 
derived from its contemplation, we will advert to 
the necessity of understanding the manner in 
which the faculties associate to form groups, and 
also of observing the distance from the open- 
ing of the ear, which Dr. Spurzheim and all other 
phrenologists assume as a center from which to 
measure, to the surface overlying the particular 
organ or group that may be under consideration. 
The examiner should always observe the projec- 
tion of the different parts of the brain upward, 








forward, and baekward from this center ; but, at 
the same time, it should be understoed that the 
opening of the ear is sometimes, by the excessive 
development of Destructiveness, Secretiveness, 
and Love of Life (Vitativeness), thrown so far 
out of the center, that it should by no means be 
taken as the only guide. A beginner, taking it 
as such, would soon find himself “at sea.” The 
circumstance just noted must always be taken into 
the account. One thing, however, can always be 
assumed, viz., that any particular group greatly 
predominating gives to the character of the man 
the peculiar cast and complexion that the facul- 
ties composing it would indicate. If the projec- 
tion be mainly backward, then the Propensities 
predominate, both by predetermination and bulk ; 
if upward, the Spiritual group ; if forward, the 
Intellectual. 

This is a very important point, and should be 
made the basis of every phrenological examina- 
tion. Observe first which group predominates. 
This gives the key-note of the character. Then 
ascertain which organ leads in that group, and 
you have taken the second step toward a correct 
appreciation of the person’s character. The less 
strongly developed organs are made subservient 
to this, as, in the first case, the other groups are 
subjected to the control of the predominating 
group. 

The group exceeding in bulk will lead, as we 
have said, barring always the organ of Amative- 
ness located in the cerebellum, and oceupying 
a larger space than any seven other faculties to- 
gether. This represents a passion, and when it 
becomes fully awakened, is defiant of all restraint, 
except that exercised by the Spiritual group of fac- 
ulties, divinely awakened through the new birth. 
But any faculty which belongs to the brain proper 
—the cerebrum—has its counteracting faculty or 
faculties, and is, therefore, susceptible of restraint. 

The legitimate office and function of Acquisi- 
tiveness is to give an appreciation of money or 
other objects of value, and to produce in us a de- 
sire for their acquisition and possession. Its lo- 
cation and contiguity to all three of the groups 


why men to-day make the acquisition of money the 
great object of their life-labor, permitting this 
to take precedence of every other consideration. 
The organ which we are considering may be im- 
mediately inspired by either of these groups to 
act conjointly with it, and neither of these groups 
can receive its full and satisfactory gratification 
everywhere and always unless this faculty be also 
permitted and inspired to act. It thus becomes a 
pivotal point about which all the other faculties, 
in a measure, gravitate, and in conjunction with 
which they operate, and is thus rendered a mon- 
arch in society—the seat of the central and pre- 
dominant idea that pervades and actuatesit. The 
location of this organ is immediately in front of 
and above the ears, and when greatly predomi- 
nant, the tendency is, at it were, to draw all the 
other faculties toward it, so that there seems to form 
about it a distinct group, it being the center. Dr. 
Gall understood this, and meant to teach it ; but 
his associate, Dr. Spurzheim, and phrenologists 
at the present day have based their delineations 
on the predominance of distinct organs merely 
instead of groups. 





When this faculty predominates, we see how it 
coerces the executive faculties and the intellect, 
making them its subsidiaries. : 

When developed toward the Propensities, we 
see how it arouses them to aid in its gratification. 
So also with the Intellectual faculties. But the 
Propensities being by predisposition and by in- 
heritance predominant in man, they more fre- 
quently work with the organ of Acquisitiveness 
for their mutual gratification than does the Intel- 
lect or the Spiritual group 

To acquire and to retain are different functions. 
The organ of Acquisitiveness leads us to get, 
while Secretiveness inclines us to keep. Uainflu- 
enced or acting without control, Acquisitiveness 
would lead us to take what we might desire wher- 
ever we should find it, disregarding the rights of 
others and all moral ebligations. It rests with other 
faculties to determine how objects of desire may 
be possessed. and whether or not we have a right 
to them. The spiritual law has asserted that the 
love of money is the root of all evil ; but under 
the control of the Propensities, society has per- 


mitted money to be acquired to any extent, set- 
ting no bounds to its acquisition. 

We will in our next article consider the relation 
of Acquisitiveness, Conscientiousness, Construc- 
tiveness, and Seeretiveness to each other, and 
show how they work together to acquire and re- 
tain and employ money. 


<2 a 
CELEBRATED MANIACS. 


Dr. Winstow, in his work on “ Obscure Diseas- 
es of the Brain,’’ seems inclined to think that 
many historical characters, ‘‘ celebrated either for 
their crimes, brutality, tyranny, or vice, were 
probably of unsound mind, and that in many, 
undetected, unrecognized, unperceived mental 
disease, in all probability, arose from cerebral ir- 
ritation or physical ill-health.’’ 

Frederick William, the father of Frederick the 
Great, the debauchee and drunkard, who treated 
his children with marked cruelty, compelling 
them to eat the most unwholesome and disgust- 
ing food, and crowned his brutality by spitting 
into it, suffered from hypochondriasis and great 
mental depression, once attempting suicide. 

Judge Jeffreys was tortured by a cruel internal 
malady, aggravated by intemperance. 

Damien persisted in declaring that had he been 
bled in the morning, as he wished, he never 
would have attempted the assassination of Louis 
XV. 

Caligula commenced his reign with mildness, 
and it was after a violent attack of bodily illness 
he began his career of cruelty, vice, and crime. 

Frequently, long before an attack of insanity 
is clearly defined, the patient admits he is under 
the influence of certain vague apprehensféns, un. 
definable misgivings, and anxious suspicions as to 
the sane character of his emotions. Such sad 
doubts, fearful apprehensions, mysterious, inex- 
plicable forebodings and distressing misgivings 
as to the healthy condition of the mind often in- 
duce the heart-broken sufferer, convulsed with 
pain and choking with anguish, prayerfully, and 
in accents ot wild and frenzied despair, to vjacu- 
late with King Lear : 

“Oh! let me not be mad, not mad, sweet Heaven ; 
Keep me .n temper—I would not be mad.” 
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Dean Swift had a singular presentiment of his 
imbecility. Dr. Young walking one day with 
Dean Swift, some short distance from Dublin, 


elm, whose head had been blasted by a hurricane. 
He directed Dr. Young’s attention to the summit 
of the tree, and, heaving a heavy sigh, exclaimed, 
‘*T shall be like that tree—I shall die at the top 
first.’” 

These words convey a solemn warning, in these 
days of fast living and perpetual mental toil. It 
behooves us all to take care we do not “die at the 
top first,’’ when a little attention to what is go- 
ing on within us will keep up a healthy circula- 
tion of the sap. 


Os) -—-e o  - 


ASTROLOGY, 
OR MODERN FORTUNE-TELLING. 


Wuat do you think of astrology? Is there 
any truth in the statements of astrologists? 
. Who is the best astrologer? Instead of giving 
separate answers to these questions, we will first 

state what is astrology. 
It may be defined as a system of rules for dis- 


covering future events by studying the positions 
of the heavenly bodies, which was received for | 


many centuries as a true and important science. 
It has now lost all credit in civilized nations, and 
is practiced only by a few votaries in Western 
Asia. Those charlatans in our large cities who 
assume the name of astrologers are probably en- 
tirely ignorant of the system—for system there 
is about it as practiced by the ancients; and, 
though utterly without scientific basis, and emi- 
nently absurd, it had a consistency and complete- 
ness that is truly surprising. So complicated 
was it that it required years of study for its com- 
plete mastery. 

The general method of proceeding in applying 


this system was to draw a horoscope representing | 


the position of the stars and planets at the time 
of the birth of the individual whose fate was to 
be disclosed, and interpreting them according to 
their positions, either-singly or in conjunction. 
The presence of Venus foretold love ; Mars, war ; 
Jupiter, power, etc. 

In all large cities, both in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, there are persons of both sexes who get a 


precarious living by ‘‘ fortune-telling,”’ all pro-_ 


fessedly basing their statements on astrology. 
As an evi‘lence of their numbers, we copy the 
advertisements—allotted to this subject—from 
a single issue of one of the city daily newspapers. 


Each advertiser claims to be the superior of all” | 


his competitors. Here is the first—names and 
numbers omitted : 


A B. ——, GREAT AND REAL ASTROLOGER. 
° A true description will give 
Of intended husband or wife, 
And tells you all how to live 
A happy married life. 
By thousands he has been tried, 
And thousands more he’ll meet ; 
For in you can confide, 
At —— Bleecker street. 
oie - » With jy secrets that epee | mortal 
ever knew before, will unfold —~ pres- 
ent, and future, covering the whole field of alt that re- 
~ to your happiness or misery through your whole 
y marriages, tells the very day you will 
marry, and will bring success out of the most hopeless 
cases in any undertuking. All who consult him will have 
good buck and be prosperous through life. street, 
near street. Ladies 50 cents; gentlemen $1. Ail 
hours until 8 in the evening. 








‘*Tall talk’’ is practiced by the ‘‘ female wizard’ 
in the following. ‘‘ Lucky numbers,’’ we presume, 


| relates to lotteries : 
suddenly missed the Dean, who had laggered be- | 
hind. He found him at a distance gazing in a | 
solemn state of abstraction at the top of a lofty | 


OOK HERE!—$5,000 REWARD FOR ANY PER- 
4 son who can equal Miss in giving correct 
statements on all events through life, particularly losses, 
lawsuits, and lucky numbers. She also hasa never-failing 
remedy for drunkenness and bringing the separated to- 
gether, by which 
Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beut as one, 
will be united forever. She is perfectly certain of her 
happy acquirements io stuting correct facts. Her truths 
are founded on natural gifts. Delay not to consult this 
beautiful young lady, at avenue, opposite 
street. 


That old and foolish superstition that the 
seventh son or seventh daughter possesses super- 
natural powers to heal is revived, and practiced 
exclusively on females by the next adventurer. 
‘* Marrying your thoughts’’ needs explanation. 


STONISHING. — MADAM — . SEVENTH 
41 daughter, with a natural gift of foresight, tells how 
soon and often you will marry, even your thoughts. 
Magic image in full operation. Her equal is not to be 
found. Lucky charms, and shows likeness of your in- 
tended husband and absent friends. No. street. 
Gents not admitted. 


‘* Fifty cents’’ invested in astrology will be so 
much out of your pocket into that of the follow- 
ing advertiser : 


BONA FIDE ASTROLOGIST THAT EVERY 

one can depend on is Madame . She tells 
the object of your visit, and brings success out of the 
most perilous undertakings. Price 50 cents. 


Here is a chance to get out of one trouble into 
another. What a dear, good creature this Ma- 
dame Blank must be, to be sure. 


OOK HERE.—ARE YOU IN TROUBLE? HAVE 

4 you been deceived or trifled with? Have your fond 
hopes been blasted by false promises? If so, go to 
Madame fur advice and satisfaction. In love 
affairs she was never known to fail. She brings together 
those long separated, and shows a correct likeness of fu- 
ture husband or absent friends. Lucky numbers free. 
No. . Name on the door. Ring the basement bell. 


Another of the same sort and sex plies her 
vocation under a new name, viz., palmistry : 


OOD NEWS.—MADAM , RECENTLY FROM 

the South, can be consulted on the affairs of life by 

palmistry. Residence dies, 50 cents. Gentle- 
men, $1. 


A partnership between husband and wife seems 
t@ have been entered into in the case of the fol- 
lowing very benevolent in lividuals : 


ye py L. D. & MRS. CAN BE 
+A consulted on all the affairs of human life—such as 
courtship, marriage, removals, business, sickness, ete. 
Ladies, 50 cents. Gentlemen, $1. Office street. 


Here is one of a different sort, classified under 
the same general head of astrology, aiming at 
the same results, viz., to get your money : 


CLAIRVOYANT. — MADAME » 

the greatest living American Seer. street, 

, one block from avenue. Detects disease, 

prescribes remedies, finds absent friends, and consults on 
all affairs of life and business. 


But who patronizes these impostors?’ How 
can they afford to keep open shop? And why 
do the authorities permit such wicked fraud and 
imposition? Let us try to answer. 

The most numerous class of the astrologers’ 
patrons are the ignorant foreign servant-girls, 
who are impatient to marry, and who have a 
vague idea that the fortune-teller may put them 
on the track to get husbands. This class also 
patronize the lotteries. The next most numerous 
class are the negroes. They are attracted by the 
curious and the wonderful, are naturally credu- 
lous, and are prone to gamble. It is easier for 
these swindlers to get their money than it is for 
them to earn it. Those confiding creatures be- 
lieve the promises of their false friends, give 
them their money, and congratulate themselves 
on the prospect of. ‘‘ luck’’ and ‘‘fortune.”’ 





| 


Another class is composed of wives who quar- 
rel with their husbands, and of husbands who 
quarrel with their wives. They seek to learn by 
this foolish means whether or not they can ever 
make up ; how the one may fix the blame on the 
other. The fortune-teller takes the fee, and the 
parties go home, probably, with all their sus- 
picions confirmed. 

Disappointed politicians, broken down stock- 
brokers, verdant dames, and more verdant 
daughters, gamblers, and superstitious stupids 
help to swell the large and foolish class who 
patronize astrology. There may be an occasional 
exception, but for the most part they are made 
up of the low, ignorant, and irreligious classes. 
Some of these astrological impostors mix up 
mesmerism, phrenology, psychometry, and the 
black art together, and deal out the compound 
according to the demand of the aforesaid classes. 

But we have said enough to expose the swindle, 
and to put our readers on their guard. One 
feature more, however, remains to be noticed, 
and that is, that some of these establishments 
have been known to use this subterfuge—astrol- 
ogy—to induce persons to enter their dens for 
the still more villainous purpose of direct and 
downright robbery. Once within their doors, a 
trap is sprung, and the victim is willing to bleed 
at the pocket to save his life. In these cases it 
is no innocent amusement to ‘‘ have your fortune 
told’’ by an astrologist. 

In proportion to the increased intelligence, the 
blessings of our common schools, will all belief 
in such nonsense pass away. 

eh ee 

DRUNKENNESS IN ENGLAND.—By a neem | 
paper lately issued, it appears that in the year end- 
ing Michaelmas, 1861, there were 54,123 persons, 
male and female, convicted of drunkenness in 
England and Wales; but in the year ending Mi- 
chaelmas, 1862, the number convicted reached the 
high amount of 62,250, while not less than 100,- 
000 were proceeded against before justices of the 
peace for being in a state of inebriety. Thus the 
disheartening increase of more than 9,000 intoxi- 
cated persons was proved to have occurred last 
year! The proportion of drunkards convicted to 
those taken. up did not alter, being in each year 
66 per cent. of those charged with this offense to 
our national character. What is, what must be, 
the result of this unhappy addiction to an exces- 
sive use of alcoholic fluids? England, which is 
the wealthiest of the three kingdoms, is deepest 
in pauperism. The police force cost us $7,896,- 
110 per annum, one half of which has been stated 
to be necessary in consequence of the prevalence 
of drunkenness. For every drunken individual 
that falls into the hands of the police, twenty-five 
others are only just sufficiently sober to escape 
judicial exposure. Day by day our most experi- 
enced magistrates affirm from the bench that 
were it not for the effects of intoxicating agents, 
they would be lightened of half their labors.— 
London Lancet. 


Indeed! and has the Lancet become a convert 
to the temperance cause? It is well. Extending 
the investigation in this same direction, the Lan- 
cet would find that there are to-day more than 
600,000 drunkards—whom the Scriptures say can 
not enter the kingdom of heaven—in Great Brit- 
ain, and that more than 60,000 go down to 
drunkards’ graves every year inthatcountry. In 
view of these facts, we respectfully suggest that 
England had better “intervene’’ in behalf of her 
own people rather than interfere in the affairs of 
other nations. ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself.’’ 


a. 
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The soul, the mother of deep fqars, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 





PREMONITIONS OF DEATH. 

Tue first symptom of approaching death with 
some is the strong presentiment that they are 
about to die. The celebrated John Hunter ex- 
plains this phenomenon physiologically in a sin- 
gle sentence. “ We sometimes feel within our- 
selves,” he says, “ that we shall not live ; for the 
living powers become weak, and the nerves com- 
municate the intelligence to the brain.” His own 
death furnishes an illustration of this explanation. 
He had expressed the conviction that a certain 
apprehended contingency would prove fatal to 
him. The contingency occurred, and its results 
are thus described by Dr. Ridge : 


CASE OF DR. HUNTER. 

“ Arrived at the Hospital, he found the Board 
already assembled ; and entering the room, pre- 
sented the memorial of the young men, and pro- 
ceeded to urge the propriety of their being ad- 
mitted. In the course of his remarks he made 
some observation which one of his colleagues 
thought it necessary instantly and flatly to con- 
tradict. Hunter immediately ceased speaking, 
retired from the table, and, struggling to suppress 
the tumult of bis passion, turned into the adjoin- 
ing room, where he had scarcely reached, when, 
with a deep groan, he fell lifeless into the arms of 
Dr. Robertson, one of the physicians of the Hos- 
pital, who chanced to be present.” Dr. Ridge 
has also traced the hereditary affection which 
Hunter inherited, to its fatal termination. He 
has discriminated the different results of the or- 
dinary wear and tear of the organic functions, 
and the aggravated form, which, as in the case of 
John Hunter, was induced by too much mental 
application and the neglect of the ordinary means 
of health ; at the same time, distinguishing some 
forms of disease (gout and angina pectoris), 
which were shown to be in the life of the illus- 
trious John Hunter. 


Dr. Hunter’s case requires no explanation be- 
yond his own ; but how shall we account for the 
following and hundreds of similar cases? Are 
they simply “ remarkable coincidences ?” 

PRESENTIMENTS AMONG SOLDIERS. 

“ At the battle of Ramillies was engaged a 
young officer who had been intimate with Sir 
John Friend, executed by William of Orange for 
adherence to the interests of the exiled family. 
The officer assured his friends that he should not 
survive the battle. At its close, while the allied 
forces were pursuing the remains of the enemy, 
a knot of his acquaintances rallied him on his de- 
spondency and congratulated him on his safety. 
‘ You speak,’ he replied, ‘as you think. I shall 
die yet.’ Scarcely had he said these words when 
the last cannon-ball fired by the enemy laid him 
dead on the spot. In his pocket was found a slip 
of paper, with these words, after a certain date : 
‘ Dreamed, or —’ (the blank was suppo- 
red to be intended for ‘ was told by a spirit’), 
‘that on May 22, 1706, Sir Jobn Friend meets 
me.’ On that May 22 the battle of Ramillies was 
fought. 

“The following is related in Cadell’s ‘Cam- 
paigus in Egypt:’ ‘When the iolying pickets 
turned out in the morning, a soldier of my com- 
pany (the Grenadiers), named M’Kinlay, came up 
to me, handiog a paper, and said : “‘ Captain, here 
is my will ; Lam to be killed to-day, and I will 
all my arrears, and everything I have. to my com- 
rade, Hugh Swift.” “What nonsense, M’Kiolay,” I 





replied to him ; “go into action, and do what you 
have always done—behave like a brave soldier.” 
He answered : “I will do that, sir; but I am cer- 
tain I am to be killed to-day, and T request you to 
take my will.” To satisfy him, I took it ; and the 
man fought with the pickets during the whole 
day with great coolness and gallantry. In the 
afternoon, a little before the action was over, we 
rejoined the regiment; we had suffered much, 
but M’Kinlay was standing unhurt close to me ; 
upon which [ observed to him : “So, M’Kinlay, I 
suspect you are wrong this time.” The right of 
the regiment being posted on the round of a bill 
cut into steps for the vines, a body of the enemy’s 
sharpshooters came close under us, and opened a 
fire to cover their retiring columns. M’Kinlay, 
seeing one of them taking aim over the arm of a 
fig-tree in our direction, exclaimed, “ Look at that 
rascal going to shoot our captain!” And, advan- 
cing one step down the hill, he presented at the 
Frenchman, who, however, was unfortunately too 
quick for him, for in an instant afterward poor 


M’Kinlay was shot through the neck and killed | 


on the spot. The same ball gave me a severe 
contusion on the breast, and I fell with the unfor- 
tunate man, and was actually covered with his 
blood. He was one of the best soldiers in the 
Grenadier company, and was much regretted ; in- 
deed, but for him it is probable I should not have 
lived to tell this tale. The will we duly forward- 
ed to the War Office, whence an order was issued 
for his comrade Swift to receive all that was due 
to him.’ 

“ A correspondent of Notes and Queries, 2d 8. 
No. 34, relates : ‘ Having been several months in 
the Crimea during the severest period of the bom- 
bardment, I can state that many cases of present- 
iment were fulfilled, as also that some were falsi- 
fied. There were also many deaths without any 
accompanying presentiments having been made 
known. A sergeant in the Light Division, who 
was in the second boat which reached the shore 
before the Alma, and went through all the sever- 
est work up to the final storming, frequently, in 
his letters home, remarked, “ Something tells me I 
shall escape ;”’ but, poor fellow, he was hit se- 
verely in two places, at the Redan. In one of his 


letters he stated: “ Many of our men know when | 


they would fall, aud prepared acccrdingly by 
packing up letters and papers, and leaving in- 
structions as to sending and writing to friends ; 
sure enough they did fail.” ’?” 


WARNED. 

Here is a case of a different kind. Mrs. Craw- 
ford relates, in the Metropolitan Magazine, 1836, 
that Lord Chedworth had living with him the or- 


phan daughter of a sister of his, a Miss Wright, 
from whom Mrs. Crawford heard this circum- | 


stance : 


“ Lord Chedworth had some lamentable doubts 
as to the existence of the soul in another wor!d. 
He had a -reat friendship for a gentleman who 
was as sh-ptical as himself. One morning Miss 
Wright observed, on her uncle's joining her at the 
breakfast-table, that he was very thoughtful, ate 
little, and was unusually silent. At last he said : 
‘Molly [for thus he familiar! called her], I had a 
strange visitor last night. My old friend B—— 
came to me.’ 


come after I went to bed?’ ‘ His spirit did,’ said 


Lord Chedworth, solemnly. ‘Ob, my dear uncle! | 


how could the spirit of a living man appear?’ said 
she, smiling. ‘He is dead, beyond doubt,’ re- 


plied his lordship ; ‘listen, and then laugh as | 
Ihad not entered my bed- | 


much as you please. 
room many minutes when he stood before me. 
Like you, I could not believe but that I was look- 


ing on the living man, and so accosted him ; but | 
he (the spirit) answered, « Chedworth, I died this | 
I came to tell you there | 


night at eight o’clock. 
is another world beyond the grave; there is a 
righteous God that judgeth all.”’ ‘ Depend, up- 


on it. uncle, it was only a dream ;’ but while Miss | 
Wright was yet speaking, a groom on horseback | 


rode up the avenue, and immediately afterward 


delivered a letter to Lord Chedworth, announcing 
the sudden death of his friend. The effect that 
it had upon the mind of Lord Chedworth was as 
happy as it was permanent: all his doubts were 
at once removed, and forever. 


——————~. a 


CueErruLness. — Tonics, stimulatives, medi- 
cines! There is nothing in all the pharmacopeia 
half so inspiriting as a cheerful temper! Do not 
fancy yourself a victim? Do not go through the 
world with a face halfa yard long! Do not per- 
suade yourself that everything happens wrong! 
My dear friend, you are the only person that 
wrong, when you say that this is a world of trial 
and trouble! It is a great deal better to be 
without an arm, or a leg, than to lack cheerful- 
ness! What if the globe does not roll round in 
the precise direction you want it to! Make the 
best of it. Put a pleasant face on the matter, 
and do not go about throwing cold water on the 
firesides of all the rest of mankind. If you are 
in want of an example, look at the birds, or the 
flowers, or the very sunshine on the grass! Show 
us one grumbler in all nature’s wide domains! 
The man who is habitually cheerful has found 
the true philosopher's stone ; there is no cloud so 
dark but he sees the blue sky beyond—no trouble 
80 calamitous but he finds some blessing left him 
to thank Providence for. He may be poor and 








| fall harmless from its surface. 


‘ How ?’ said Miss Wright; ‘did he | 


destitute, but he walks clad in armor that all the 
mines of Golconda can not purchase. Snow and 
rain can not penetrate it—scorn and contumely 
The storm that 
sinks a less courageous craft can only eompel 
him to trim his sails and try again. Who would 
be a mere thermometer, to rise and fall in spirit 
with every change of life’s atmosphere? 
Whenever we see a man sighing and despond- 
ent about anything and everything, we know itis 
his mental health that is out of “ gear.” Cheer- 
fulness is all that he wants. No matter how thick 
and fast vexations may come, there is nothing 


| like a bright little ray of the soul’s sunshine to 


dispense them. Counted in dollars and cents, 
= wealth may be but a paltry sum, but if you 
ave a cheerful temper you are rich. 

[We know it is “easier to preach than to prac- 
tice ;” but he is the best.Christian who comes 

| nearest to practicing what he preaches, or, in 
other words, who acts according to his own high- 

| est convictions. The true Christian who is 
| blessed with kindness, hope, integrity, faith, and 
steadfastness will impart genial sunshine on all 
he meets. Be virtuous, be trusting, be cheerful. ] 


a 


Tue American Voice.—“ We were very much 
struck,” the Home Journal says, “ with a remark 
made to us a few days ago by a distinguished lady 
just returned from traveling in Europe. She said 
(by way of expressing an abstract impression of 
her convulsed country) nothing had so surprised 
her as the variety and compass of the American 
human voice. The subdued voice of Eurepean 
nations might be ‘in better taste,’ but it was 
wonderfully less ample, less vigorous, less capa- 
| ble of music altogether. The utterance here may 

lack deference, but it ia curiously more joyous, 
| strangely more fearless, and more conscious of 
power. While she made the remark (this was at 
a charming little music party at General Dix’s), 
a Boston young lady, of private education, went 
to the piano and gave us a song. It was the 
finest possible illustration of what could be.done 
with fauluessness of musical skill, at the same 
time that there was a naturalness of abandonment 
in it all—a familiarizing of the wonderful ca- 
dences of a Malibran into the playful accentua- 
tion of a joyously unsubdued beauty. Such 
voices, not uncommon in America (as our travel- 
| ing friend remarked), ‘ are miracles in Europe!’ ” 
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THE TWO WAYS. 
THE RIGHT WAY AND THE WRONG WAY. 





TueEE are two ways of thinking, feeling, living, and 
doing—the right way and the wrong way. The first leads 
to truth, to happi , and to ; the last to error, 
failure, and misery. These two ways, as they are exhib- 
ited on the plane of practical life and industry, are so 
well illustrated in that admirable little year-book, the 
* Rural Annual” (published by L. Tucker & Son, Albany, 
and for sale at this office, price twenty-five cents), that we 
can not refrain from copying, for the benefit of our coun- 
try readers particularly, some paragraphs, with the ac- 
companying wood-cuts, assuring them, at the same 
time, that the work in question is full of equally excellent 








hints and valuable information for the farmer and other | 


rural residents, and worth many times its price. 
SEEDING MEADOWS. 
Our first illustrations (figs. 1 and 2) exemplify the two 
ways of seeding meadows, or rather their results. 









fw ee 

ind thinly seeded. 
“ Much is lost,” the “ Rural Annual” says, “ by the im- 
perfect, thin, and uneven seeding of meadows. Bare 
spots and thin grass, amounting, as they very often do, to 
one fourth of the whole surface, would make a total loss 
of five acres in every twenty-acre meadow. Sometimes 
the loss amounts to much more. The importance of thick 


—* 
Fig. 1.—Grass or Meadow unevenly a 


Fig. 2.—Grass or Meadow evenly and thickly seeded. 
and even seeding is not suffic‘ently appreciated. Thin or 
bare patches in existing meadows may be covered with 
grass by running over the meadow with a fine-teoth har- 
row the first day the surface is dry, then sowing a mixture 


of clover and timothy, and rolling the seed in. If the 
meadow bas been top-dressed with fine manure in autumn 
or winter, the harrowing will mix it with the surface, and 
assist the germination of the seed, as well as its subse- 
quent vigorous growth.” 
CORN FODDER. 

Figs. 8,4, and 5 represent three ways of sowing corn 
for fodder, but only one of them is the right way. “Corn 
for fodder” (we quote the “ Annual” again) “may be 





Fig. 8 Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

Light sowed Hea , sowed ht crop—effect 

thin, in drilt thie Sn drills, Re Aan soe mo 
sown at the close of the month [May] for early cutting or 
for soiling—for either purpose, it should not all ripen at 
the same time. The best way is to sow in furrows or 
drifis—by plowing, harrowing, and marking out in furrows 
three feet apart, then strew the grain from the basket into 


id 





the furrows by hand, at the rate of three bushels per acre, 
and cover with a harrow. Nothing further will be needed 
but passing the one-horse cultivator after the plants are up. 

It is often sown too thin, making tall but coarse stalks, 
as in fig. 3; when sown broadcast it is apt to be weedy, as 
in fig. 5; but sown in thick drills, about three bushels per 
acre, as in fig. 4, is best. 

ROOT CROPS AND WEEDS. 

Ruta BaGas.— These succeed well on all rich and 
rather light soils. Unless the soil be well enriched, it will 
be seed wasted and lIa- 
bor lost. They can not 
be sown profitably with- 
out a good drill, which 
will plant several acres 
per day. In small ex- 
periments the seed may 
be dropped by nailing 
a tin cup to the lower 
end of a cane or stick, 
perforating the bottom 
with a small hole a trifle larger than a seed, and shaking 
this with the seed along the drill, and covering by raking. 
This does well for gar- 
den crops. Never al- 
row the weeds to be- 
come more than an 





Fig. 6.- Well-cultivated Root 
Crops. 


out the plants to at 
least one foot apart in 
the drill, or a foot and 
a half in very rich 
Fig. 7.—Root Crops Grown among lJand. Ali novices in 

Weeds. raising this crop may 
be quickly known by leaving too many plants, which 
crowd and diminish each other in size. 


ROAD MAKING. 





Goop Roaps anp Bap Roaps.—Our pictures tell the story of the two ways of 
making and keeping roads so admirably, that little need be said in further illustra- 


tion. 


ing that bad roads do not pay : 


“It is a very easy matter to estimate the cost of a good road, and then by counting | 





the average number of teams passing per day, make a fair estimate of how much 


might be saved by a better one, not only in amount drawn 





Fig. 9.—Traveling on Bad Roa/s. 
wear and tear of wagons, harness, and horses. It will almost always be found that 
the loss to the community by poor roads is at least four times the interest on the cost 












of putting them into god condition. 


needing far more expense than those leading into them. 






Fig. 10.—Cross-Section of Good Hard Road. 
“Good roads improve ihe value of farms by which they run, oft -n as much as $10 
or $15 per acre ; for where produce can be drawn to market for ore half tre expense 


that is required on other roads, the land becomes more 
valuable in consequence. The saving in time and wear 
of carriages when traveling for business or pleasure be- 
comes a very appreciable item of expense. 

“‘ Now if it were necessary that our highways should 
be as poor as they are now in most parts of the country, 
it would be our duty to patiently submit to the incon- 
venience; but when we consider that we do not use one 
half of the expense we could profitably, and the half 
which is used is fully one half wasted by being improperly 
applied, * patience ceases to be a virtue,’ and it is time to 
listen to the grumbling tones of our carriages as they go 


pounding over ruts and stones, and the hopeless looks of 
our poor worn-out horses as they wearily drag their in- 
tolerable burdens over rocks, and ruts, and sloughs, mis- 
called a road.” 2 
0 oo 


Fast Sarina iw Prospecrive.—aA great deal of 
scientific specwlation is being heard as to the possible 
speed which may be obtained by ships with the new im- 
meneely long iron cross spars, which will enable a vast 
spread of canvas to be raised, which can be folded in a 
trice from the deck with a very smal: s «am engine work- 
ing the necessary apparatus. It is hoped to get a con- 
secutive twenty miles an hour out of suiling vessel+, and 
commence a new era in nautical matters. 


Move. or Evrore.—The last idea of Paris is a 
plan in alto-relievo of the whole of Europe, not ix maps 
or models, but actually raised out of the ground. A garden 
is to be set aside for the modeler, who taking Mount Blanc, 
fifteen feet high, as his point of dep»riure, is to raise in 
just proportion around it the rest of the mountdins of 
Europe, pour the seas into their proper places, and inter- 
sect the whole with roads. canals, railways, and telegraphe. 
A steam-engine is to act the part of moon and regulate the 
tides, It will be a geographical garden * where he who 








y 2 “W4 NR? 
Fig. 9.—Cross-Section of Bad Road, with deep Wheel Ruts. 


It will be understood that the amount of ex- 
pense to be applied will vary with different localities—certain publie thoroughfares 


runs may read.” oe 

R. R. Improvements.—The 
New York avd Erie Raitroad 
Company are now laying a double 


We must quote a paragraph or two, however, from the excellent article in the | track from New York to Elmira, 
“ Annual,” just to give our readers a taste of its quality. It is plain from the follow- | 


which will soon be completed. 
This company is paying great 
attention t» the convenience and 
comfort of psssengers, particu- 
larly through travelers. Next 
season, family cars, with rooms 
and sections with every con- 
venience will run from New York 
to Cincinnati and St. Louis. With 
its six-feet track and curriages as 
large as houses. it is a real Juxury 
to ride in them by night or by 
day. Think of i. From New 
York straight through to the 
Great West, even to the Father of 
Waters, without changing cars! 


Proposep Live or OcEAN 
Srzamens.—There is in process 
of organization in this city a new 
trans-Atlantic steamship com- 
pany, with a capitel of ten million 
dollars, to be gold in shares of 
fifty dollars. Tne ships for the 
line are to be built expressly for 
the purpose, and are to be of the 
following dimensions: Length 
over all, five bundred and ninety 
feet; extreme beam, seventy-five 
feet ; depth, thirty feet; draught 
of water, from fifieen to seventeen 
feet ; nominal horse power, two 
thousand five hundred feet; in- 
dicative horse power, nine 
Stee ae pee 

s eighteen miles per hour, #0 
that a passage will £6 made from 
this port to Brist»|, England—the 
proposed terminus—in seven 
days. The amount of cosl to be 
use: will be about fifteen hundred 
tons, or less than one half con- 

the Great Eastern. The 

com- 
y are H. wie and 
Silver. The officers are 

not yet named, but it is under- 
stood that some of our moneyed 
men are about t» take hold and 
establish a truly American line of 
fast steamers. 


per load, but in the less 
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PORTRAIT OF ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. 





ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOCRAPHY. 

Tae death of this distinguished Catholic prelate 
furnishes a proper occasion for a sketch of his 
life and character as they appear from a phreno- 
logical stand-point. 

Possessing a life-size portrait of the late arch- 
bishop, it has been dur custom for many yeass 
past, when lecturing on our favorite theme, to 
compare him with other distinguished men whose 
portraits also grace our collection, and to point 
out his leading traits of character. 


of these observations. 

A head and face so striking as this, even when 
placed in a gallery with hundreds of others, 
always attracted attention; and visitors to our 
rooms seldom passed it without inquiring whom 
it represented, unless they had met the archbishop 
either in Europe or America, when they were sure 
to recognize it at a glance. The wood-cut here 
presented is far from being a correct representa- 
tion, but it is the best at hand, and we could not 
delay the press to get a better one engraved. 

In stature Archbishop Hughes was not above 
the medium, or five feet eight inches. His weight 
when in his prime must have been from 150 to 
170 pounds, as he was rather broadly and com- 
pactly built. His complexion was light and his 
eyes blue. His body was the servant of his mind. 
He was very abstemious. All his propensities were 
in perfect subjection, and there was manifestly a 
marked deficiency of appetite and of regard j or the 
opposite sex. 


It will not be | 
out of place to repeat now the substance of some | 





His brain was decidedly large and his mind 
very active. Intellectually he was well de- 
veloped, nor was there any marked deficiency in 
any department save in those just noted. The 
moral sentiments were strongly marked, but the 











intellectual and the executive predominated. As | 


a lawyer or as a business man he would have 


Combativeness was large, active, and influential. 
Firmness was also very prominent, while Self- 
Esteem was less conspicuous than Approbative- 
ness. He was modest yet dignified, and aspiring 
but not haughty; tenacious, yet tolerant; re- 
ligious, not bigoted ; clear-headed, and possessed 


| 


Catholic people of this country than any other 

man in America. How, and why? his organiza- 

tion answers. Below we give a biographical 

sketch compiled from different sources. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

John Hughes, Catholic Archbishop of New 
York, was born in the town of Clogher, in the 
north of Ireland, in the latter part of the year 
1798. He was the son of a small but respectable 
farmer, who emigrated to the United States in 
1817. His son was left behind, but soon followed 
his father to the land of his adoption, where he 
commenced his career as a florist, having been 
placed for that purpose with a noted gardener of 
Baltimore. Here he devoted his spare time to 
study, and possessing superior intellectual abili- 
ties he made rapid progress. He had a taste for 
his employment, but his expanding mind and 
aspiring ambition demanded a wider field of ac- 
tion and usefulness ; and when he had completed 
his engagement with his employer, he sought and 
obtained admission into the Catholic Theological 
Seminary of Mount St. Mary at Emmetsburg, Md. 
It was not long afterward that his superior quali- 
fications attracted the notice of the principals, 
and he was elevated to the position of teacher. 
This position he filled with great credit, and it 
was from this field of usefulness he was called to 
another, and ordained as a priest in Philadelphia. 
Here his early but high development of talent and 
his firm, courageous and intelligent efforts in behalf 
of his religious faith, attracted the attention of 
both friends and opponents, and in 1830 the Rev. 
Jacob Breckinridge, of the Presbyterian Church, 
proposed to discuss, through the columns of the 


‘newspapers, the following question—‘“Is the 


Protestant religion the religion of Christ?” The 
learning and ability displayed by the young 
priest won the respect of his venerable and dis- 
tinguished antagonist. In 1834 an oral discussion 
took place between the same disputants on the 
question—“ Is the Roman Catholic religion, in any 


been almost equally successful as in the ministry. | Or in all its principles and doctrines, inimical to 


| civil or religious liberty ?” 


And so prominent a 
share of public attention did these discussions 
elicit that a large volume has been published, 
containing full reports of them, and are to be 
found in the libraries of eminent theologians in 


| this as well as the old country. 


of a greater reach of mind than was allotted to | 


most of his cotemporaries ; hence he naturally | 
| diocess, who had become infirm from the advance 


became a leader among them. 

There can be no doubt in regard to his integrity 
or singleness of purpose, and he was most vigilant 
and persevering. When in his prime he was more 
than a match intellectually for the most talented 
of those whom he met as opponents in the various 
controversies in which he was engaged during his 
long and eventful career. 

There was much more of the lion than of the 
lamb in the archbishop’s composition. Observe 
the prominent nose, the long upper lip, the com- 
pressed mouth. You may read strength and 
decision in those features, as well as intelligence 
and mental activity in his expressive eye. 

Archbishop Hughes was highly educated, wrote 
much for the newspaper press, often addressed 
public audiences, and was withal a poet. 

In conclusion, we may add that he probably 
exerted @ more potent influence on the Roman 





In 1837 it became necessary to furnish some 
assistance to Bishop Dubois, of the New York 


of years and protracted devotion to apostolic 
duties, and the Holy See appointed Dr. Hughes 
as his coadjutor. He was consecrated in New 
York on the 9th of January, 1838, and about two 
weeks subsequently Bishop Dubois was attacked 
by paralysis, from which he never recovered. 

In the following year the Pope appointed Dr. 
Hughes administrator of the diocess, and he re- 
mained entirely uncontrolled in its government. 
About this time he visited France, Italy, and 
Austria to obtain pecuniary aid for his diocess ; 
and, having succeeded, returned to this country 
and resumed his duties. He applied himself now 
to the cause of Catholic education, and in 1841 
founded St. John’s College and St. Joseph’s 
Theological Seminary at Fordham, N. Y. 

In 1842 he succeeded Bishop Dubois in the full 
dignity of bishop. His first measures were di- 
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rected to a reform in the tenure of church prop- 
erty, which was then vested in lay trustees—a 
system that had more than once given rise to 
scandalous conflicts between the congregations 
and the episcopal authority. All the eight 
churches in the city were heavily in debt, and 
five were bankrupt and on the point of being 
sold. Bishop Hughes resolved to consolidate the 
church debts, to remove them from the manage- 
ment of the laymen, and to secure the titles in 
his own name. In this undertakirg he was vio- 
lently opposed by the trustees, and was only 
partially successful ; but the most pressing debts 
were paid off, and harmony was eventually 
restored. 

In 1841 occurred the great school controversy, 
in which the Catholics, under the leadership of 
Bishop Hughes, took the ground that the public 
schools were sectarian, and that it was unjust to 
tax Catholics for their support. Meetings were 
held and an association formed to obtain relief, 
either by a release of the Catholics from the tax 
or a change in the system of education. 

The controversy, it will be remembered, was a 
warm one. On the Protestant side were ranged 
such men as Hon. Theodore Sedgwick, and Drs. 
Bangs, Reese, Spring, Knox, and other distin- 
guished clergymen. Bishop Hughes spoke for 
the Catholics, and-was sustained in his effurts by 
the Hon. W. H. Seward, then Governor of the 
State. The Catholic movement was so far suc- 
cessful as to lead to some modification of the then 
existing school system. 

In 1845 Bishop Hughes again visited Europe, 
for the purpose of securing in aid of the Catholic 
ehurch in New York the services of the Jesuits, 
the Christian Brothers, and Sisters of Mercy, in 
which effort he was successful. On his return to 
this country in 1846 he was solicited by the late 
President Polk to accept a special mission to 
Mexico, the nature of which may be surmised. 
But he was obliged to decline the complimentary 
offer. 

In 1847, at the request of both Houses of Con- 
gress, he delivered a lecture in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, on “Christianity the 
only Source of Moral, Social, and Political 
Regeneration.” 

In 1850 New York was raised to. the dignity of 
an archiepiscopal see, and Archbishop Hughes 
proceeded to Rome to receive the pallium at the 
hands of the Pope. The first Provincial Council 
of New York was held in 1854. 

On the 15th of August, 1858, Archbishop 
Hughes laid the corner-stone of a new Catholic 
cathedral, to be erected on Fifth Avenue. The 
building is destined to be one of the finest on the 
continent. The foundations are built, but the 
further construction of the edifice has been inter- 
rupted by the rebellion. 

After the breaking out of the rebellion, Arch- 
bishop Hughes, at the instigation of the govern- 
ment, proceeded to Europe to exert his influence 
in behalf of-the Union. On his return (September 
26, 1862) he was the recipient of a vote of thanks 
adopted by both branches of the Common Council 
of the city of New York. 

In reply to the address which accompanied this 
vote of thanks, after giving an account of his 
reception and labors abroad. he said - 
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“T did not represent one part of the country 
more than another, but tbe whole of it, as I once 
knew it. I had prominently in view humanity 
and peace, and there was nothing in my mission 
inconsistent with my ecclesiastical character. 
This country, as I knew it, was one; and I hope 
I shall never be called upon to recognize it as 
two. Let me thank you for the honor which you, 
as the representatives of this great city, have 
paid me, in the resolutions which you have just 
presented.” 


On another occasion he used the following 
language in reference to the same mission : 

“It is possible that I may have done something, 
if not to promote good, at least to prevent evil, to 
the land of my early adoption. This is all that I 
can say, except that, at home or abroad, I trust I 
shall ever be a true, loyal Union citizen, praying, 
as becomes my office, that the bright day which 
will dawn upon the restitution of this country to 
its former peace and prosperity may not be far 
distant.” 

During the July riots, Archbishop Hughes was 
confined to his bed by sickness, but he announced 
that if the people would meet him at his residence 
he would address them from the balcony. An 
immense assembly gathered there at the appointed 
time, and he spoke to them as announced, request- 
ing them to obey the laws, to assist in enforcing 
obedience if necessary, and if wrong had been 
done to seek redress through the proper chan- 
nels, and not by means of riots and turbulent out- 
breaks. 

The last illness of the archbishop was long and 
painful, but borne with great fortitude ; and his 
last moments were marked by the calmness and 
resignation of the true Christian. He died Janu- 
ary 3d, 1864, aged sixty-five years. 

No ecclesiastic of great prominence has passed 
through so grand and perilous a carecr wi. such 
distinguished honor, unblemished reputation, and 
deserved applause. It has been well said ot him 
that “he wielded the power of a Wolsey with the 
gentleness and forbearance of a Fenelon.” 





LORD ELGIN. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Wuen lecturing in Dunfermline, Fifeshire, near 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in the months of October 
and November, 1861, we had the great pleasure 
of meeting Lord Elgin, and of renewing an ac- 
quaintance most pleasantly formed several years 
before in Canada, when he was Governor-General 
of that province. It is here, in Dunfermline, a 
place of great historic interest—where many of 
the Scottish kings were buried, including Robert 
Bruce, and where Charles I. of England was born 
—that Lord Elgin resided. His extensive estate 
is most beautifully situated, stocked with the 
finest horses, cattle, trees, shrubs, and so forth. 

We had the pleasure of attending church in his 
company at this time, when—on his return from 
China and Japan—-he was spending a picasant 
season in the bosom of his family. He was then 
hale, fresh, rosy, and vigorous, full of life and 
spirit as one could wish, .nd—accidents excepted 
—he seeméd good for a score or more of years. 
But there are laws by which human life is regu- 
lated entirely beyond the comprehension of man. 
‘* His ways are inscrutable and past finding out.” 
By over-exertion he became exhausted, and paid 
the debt of nature while in his prime. 

Of his organization and personal appearance, 
the portrait herewith presented is a fair repre- 
sentation. He was short and stout (observe the 
breadth and depth of his chest). His hair, 
originally light, became almost white, his eyes 
were blue, and his skin was florid. In his youth 
the Sanguine temperament uredominated, but as 
he advanced in years the Nervous and Lymphatic 
combined. In the new nomenclature, we should 
call this a blending of the Vital and Mental 
temperaments. 

The brain was large and quite evenly developed, 
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there being few excesses or deficiencies; being | 
well sustained by a strong healthy body, and | 


being highly educated, he was enabled to accom- 
plish much. First, he had a very strong social 
nature ; second, great ambition, will, dignity, 


respect, imagination, human nature, while the | 


intellect as a whole—perceptive and reflective— 
was well developed. Language was much larger 
than is represented in the cut, and he was both 
a fluent speaker and a copious writer. Altogether, 
he was a remarkable man. For a more detailed 
account of his character, see the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat for October, 1859. 


The following sketch, which must conclude | 


our brief notice, 
important acts of Lord Elgin’s life. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The deceased peer was born in London on the 
20th of July, 1811. He was educated at Eton, 
and from Eton he went to Christ Church, where 
he was one of the distinguished band of scholars 
and statesmen, including Sir George Lewis, Lord 
Dalhousie, Lord Canning, and Mr. Gladstone, 
who were reared in that celebrated seat of learn- 
ing. He was of the first class in classics in 1832, 
and subsequently he became a fellow of Merton 
College, being then known in his father’s life- 
time as Lord Bruce. We hear little more of him 
till 1841. In that year he married ; he entered 
Parliament as a member for Southampton, and 
as a supporter of Sir R. Peel. The election of 


1841, which sent Lord Bruce to Parliament, raised 
Sir Robert Peel to power, with Lord Stanley as | 


Secretary of the Colonies. Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Stanley were both scholars and statesmen, 


trained in Christ Church, were both prepossessed | 


in favor of the new comer, and in 1842 offered 
him the Governor-Generalship of Jamaica. In 


Jamaica Lord Elgin had no easy task, but he 
acquitted himself so well that when in 1846 the 
Whigs had to seek out the ablest man they could 
find to be Governor-General of Canada, they 
pitched upon Lord Elgin, notwithstanding his 


Tory connections. Lord Elgin carried out in 
Canada the conciliatory policy of his father-in- 
law, Lord Durham, and by preserving a neutral- 
ity between parties, by developing the resources 
of the country, agricultural and commercial, and 
by seeking in every possible way to study the 
wishes of the colonists, he, in a reign that ex- 
tended over eight years, did much to quell dis- 
content and to knit theCanadian provinces closely 
to the mother country. He was so successful 
that in 1849 he was honored with a British peer- 
age. The next office which he was called upon 
to fill was that of Ambassador to China. It was 
on his way thither that he heard of the Indian 
mutinies; and the troops which had been ordered 
to China, in support of his mission there, were 
at once diverted to Calcutta. He passed on to 
China, and though bis progress was delayed, yet 
in the end he succceded in his aims; he saw 


embraces some of the more 


| tomb. 


Canton taken, and he negotiated the treaty of | 
Tien-tsin, which forms the basis of our present | 


relations, as well as those of the European powers, 
with the Chinese. This accomplished, he re- 
turned to England. In the summer of 1859, 
Lord Palmerston entered upon office once more, 
and Lord Elgin became a member of his cabinet, 
with the duties of Postmaster-General. What 
followed it is almost needless to recount. The 
brother of Lord Elgin had been appointed British 


Envoy to China, and in accordance with the | 


treaty he ought to have been received at Pekin. 
Access to the capital, however, was refused to 


when he insisted on the right secured by treaty 
there ensued the disaster of the Peiho. Forth- 
with, in 1860, Lord Elgin was dispatched once 


more to sustain the English authority, and he | 


fulfilled his mission by entering Pekin in state, 
and compelling the submission of the Celestial 


I 


| 


enn eee 


chiefs. Scarcely had he gained this triumph 


than he was appointed to succeed Lord Canning | 
It is stated that | 
and | 


as Governor-General of India. 
he had suffered from heart complaint ; 
though he took great care of his health, particu- 


larly avoiding the heat of the sun, it was this | 


malady which, assuming an acute form, pros- 
trated him with the illness which has ended 
fatally. The Governor-General was in the north- 
west provinces : he had passed the hot season at 
Simla, had lately been traversing some elevated 


days before his illness, ascended to a point 15,000 
feet high. 
proved too much for his constitution, and brought 


on the illness which terminated in his death at | 


Dhurmeal, on the 20th of December, 1863. 


A Presentiment.—In commenting on the | 
| lamented death of the late Lord Elgin, the Dun- | 


fermline Press remarks: ‘‘ The presentiment with 
which he left Broomhall, his residence, and 


| which, singularly enough, for one usually so 


reticent, he expressed to so many, has been all 
too surely realized. Death has of late been busy 
with the Elgin family. 


satiate archer. 
house whose fall we are called to mourn. While 
the country in general must deplore the loss of a 
statesman so distinguished, the loss fills the 
heart of this district with a peculiar grief. It 
seems but yesterday since he stood among us full 
of lusty life, and discoursing of duty and destiny 
as only a man of the completest culture can dis- 
In any circumstances, the shock must 
have been a severe one to Latly Elgin.’’ 

Lord Elgin was always true to his own, and 
most friendly to our country. He took no active 
part, however, as between North and South, find- 


course. 


ing enough to do in looking after the interests | 


of his own people. 
with freedom. 
eee 


WAR WITH ENGLAND. 


Ivsteap of quietly minding our own business, 
and doing the great work imposed on us to do— 
that of putting down the wicked rebellion (or of 
being put down by it)—our attention has too 


But his sympathies were 


often been foolishly diverted by the clamorous | 
sensation newspapers, the London Times being | 


in the lead. Thousands of false prophets pre- 


dicted war with England ; some in thirty days; | 


others in three months, six months, certainly 
within a year. Where are they now? Their 


| former predictions may be forgotten, but they 


are no less inclined to repeat their folly, and 
thus keep up the excitement. 


The Governments of the Old World have | 


enough to do at home, and will be slow to in- 
volve themselves ia a war with us. Their “ neu- 


There is no sense of friendship, justice, 
honor, or kindness in their treatment of either 
North or South. They will respect us—North or 


South—just in proportion to our power ; but they | 


will not fight us. What we have to do is to regu- 
late ourselves individually; then our families ; 
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It is supposed that this exertion | 


The day before his lord- | 
ship left on his second mission to China, he laid | ent administrations remain in power in both coun- 
all that was mortal of his mother in the family | 
He had scarcely landed in India when the | 
| ancestral sepulcher was again opened to receive a 
brother's dust ; and it is but a little while since | 
we saw the son of his hopes smitten by the in- | 
And now it is the chief of the | 
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then neighborhoods, towns, counties, States. We 
must become MANLY MEN, learn to respect our- 
selves, our laws, and institutions, and resolve re- 
ligiously to maintain them. Let us turn neither 
to the right nor to the left, mind not what others 
say or think, but, in the love and fear of God, 
hold steadily in the direction of the right. Per- 


| sonal discipline, self-regulation, law and order in 


| the family, in the State, and in the Nation, with a 
tracts in the Himalayas, and had, it is said, a few | 


fixed determination to mind our own business, 
will secure for us all we want or deserve. 

During our three years’ lecturing campaign in 
Europe we learned the spirit of the people, and 
lost no opportunity to instruct them in regard to 
the genius of our institutions, our country, its 
resources, and our people; and though others 
have made louder demonstrations in behalf of 
our interests, we doubt if any others have ex- 
erted a wider or more salutary influence in the 
old country than ourselves. 

Judging, therefore, from what we do know, we 
may assure our readers that, so long as the pres- 


tries, we shall have no war with England. 

There are restless spirits among us—mostly 
renegades from European justice—who have 
nothing to lose, but possible gains, who would 
delight to get the nations into a bloody war. 
But the sober, sensible citizen on either side 
knows better than to strike the first blow. 
Touch the toes of the lion, or meddle with his 
dinner, and he will growl or roar bu will only 
come to his feet when it 1s dangerous to lie still. 
Nobody cares for the snapping, barking dog who 
retreats at a look, nor should one drop their 
tools or leave their work when the newspapers 
cry war with England. Vigilance, energy, and 
manly executiveness will enable us soon enough 
to subdue the rebellious boy, when peace will 
again reign in the national ramily. 

But every man who is not a miserable coward 
will stand up in the defense and protection of his 
family, his State, and his Nation. 

Since the foregoing was written, our English 
papers have come to hand, containing the annual 
address of Mr. Cobden to his constituents, in 
which a large space is devoted to the considera- 
tion of American affairs. We are glad to see that 
he agrees with us that “ mind your own business” 


| is a good motto for nations as well as for individ- 


uals, He said: 

‘Some people say that there is great ie 
and indifference in the country. I do not thin 
there is any want of interest in the country upon 
public affairs. 1 think there is a lively interest 
in the public proceedings of the whole world, 
and the public mind is very demonstrative. But 
what I observe is this, that the attention of the 


| country is rather given to the affairs of other 
| nations than to its own. 


(Hear, hear.] We are 
something as a nation as you would be in Roch- 
dale as a borough, if your town council were 
pretty generally occupied in discussing the affair« 


| of Preston, Blackburn, or Manchester, instead of 
ry | their own. 
| : ” . . te ne 

him, save on conditions which were considered | trality,” however, is measured entively by Snter- | 


derogatory to the British representative, and | ¢t- 


(Hear, bear.) That is the state of 
public opinion in this country, and it is curious 
enough that while we are devoting more than 
ever of our attention to foreign polities, we are 
still constantly professing the principle of non- 
intervention.” 

Again, he asked : 

“Don’t you think we have enough to do at 
home? Do you suppose that Europe has so little 
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to do that she can afford to cross over to America 
to set that country in order ?” 

After showing conclusively that slavery is the 
cause of the war, and that the rebellion is essen- 
tially a war for the conservation and extension 
of slavery, he adds: 

“T say God pardon the men whe, in this year 
of grace, 1863, should think that such a project 
as that could be crowned with suecess. [Cheers.] 
Now you know why I have from the first never 
believed it possible that the South could succeed, 
and I have not founded that faith merely on moral 
instincts which teach us to repudiate the very 
idea that anything so infernal should succeed. 
No. It is because in this world the virtues and 
the forces go together, and the vices and weak- 
nesses are inseparable. [Applause.]” 

He concludes with the following pertinent ques- 
tion and its proper answer : 

“Do you suppose that the Almighty has given 
to this country, of any other country, the power 
and the responsibility of regulating the affairs or 
remedying the evils of other countries? [Hear, 
hear.] No; we have not set a sufficiently pure 
example to be entitled to claim that power. 
(Hear, hear.] When I see that Russia is burning 
Polish villages, I am restrained from even re- 
proaching them for it, because I am afraid they 
will point Japanwards and scream in my ear 


‘Kagosima!’ [Cheers.]” 
ns 
“NEITHER”—“EITHER.” 


Tue pronunciation of the words at the head of 
this article as if spelt ni-ther and i-ther, which is 
not unfrequently heard from divines and other 
cultivated men, is not sanctioned either by anal- 
ogy or good use, and is only to be accounted 
for on the supposition that, by some, doubtful 
use in England is considered better authority 
than good use in America. Out of seventeen 
lexicographers only two, and they of little account 
(J. Johnson and Coote), expressly authorize the 
corrupt pronunciation. and the analogy of the 
language is utterly opposed to it, there being 
only one word of similar orthography “height,” 
whose accepted pronunciation coincides with it. 

To show how entirely analogy fails to sustain 
the corrupt pronunciation, the following para- 
graph has been framed, in which is introduced 
all the different connections in which the letters 
evare met with, except as in the word “ height,” 
given above. 

Being disposed to walk, I would feign have 
visited my neighbor, but on approaching his 
seigniory, I was alarmed )y the neighing of his 
horse, and on lifting my veil, was terrified to find 
the animal within eighty yards of me, approach- 
ing at a speed that seemed freighied with the 
direst consequences. I wasin a streight— caught 
ina seme. My blood stood still in my veins, as I 
conceived my life in danger. Turning my head 1 
was pleased to see an Arabian Sheik near by, and 
doing him obeisance, I begged that be would 
deign to come to my rescue. I was not deceived 
in my hopes. Bya skillful feint he succeeded 
in seizing the reins attached to the fiery steed, 
ana as he was a man of weight, he checked him 
in his impetuous career, and my life was saved. 
For the favor thus received, may he ever live in a 
ceiled dwelling. 

Every one of the words in the above para- 
graph, printed in italics, might as well have its 
ei “sounded as i in mine” as “neither” or 
“either.” Where the authorities preponderate 
80 greatly against any particular pronunciation 
there is certainly no reasonable excuse for its 
adoption. 





Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 

He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power.—Bailey. 








VANISHED. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Our of the wild and weary night 
I see the morning softly rise ; 

But, oh, my lovely, lovely eyes! 

The world is dim without your light. 

I see the young buds break and start 
To fresher life when frosts are o’er ; 
But, oh, my rose-red mouth! no more 

Will kiss of yours delight my heart. 

The worm that knows nor hope nor trust 
Comes forth with glorious wings dispread ; 
But, oh, my little golden head ! 

I see you only in the dus. 


I hear the calling of the lark, 
Despite the cloud, despite the rain ; 
But, oh, my snow-white hands! in vain 
I search to find you through the dark. 
When the strong whirlwind’s rage is o’er, 
A whisper bids the land rejoice ; 
But, oh, my gentle, gentle voice! 
Your music gladdens me no more. 
But though no earthly joy dispel 
The gloom that fills my life with woe, 
My sweetest and my best! I know 
That you are still alive and well. 
Alive and well: O blissful thought! 
In some sweet clime, | know not where; 
I only know that you are there, 
And sickness, pain, and death are net. 


——> o> eae 


THE COLORED REGIMENT. 


BY MINIE RIPHLE. 


Tuere they stand—gainsay who can— 
They’re a thousand, each a man; 
Chattels born, the dusky skin 

Was unpardonable sin. 

How they prayed and how they wept 
Was all seen—God’s eye ne’er slept; 
His ear drank their burdened song, 
Chorus-pleading, “ Lord, how long!” 
Now He stoops - a standard spreads 
Over their uplifted heads ; 

Miracles the banner holds— 

Might superna! in its folds. 


Frerpom! 0 its colors see— 

Stars and Stripes—Flag of the Free! 
Changing all, it grandly waves— 
Shoat, beneath it are no slaves! 
No chattels now—see them stand, 
Nerving each a manly hand; 

Eyes are kindling, bosoms quake— 
Dread the thrill when souls awake. 
Now behold—gainsay who can— 
There’s a thousand, each a man; 
Mystic Banner of the Free, 

Wave and rule triumphantly ! 


_——s oo 


A Snais.—The following pretty picture is in 
Longfellow’s new volume, “‘ The Way-Side Inn :” 


“ As torrents in summer, 
Half dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudiess, 

For rain has been falling 
Par off at their fountains— 
So hearts that are fainting 
Grow fail to o’erflowing, 
And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 

God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining!” 





ORATORS. 





“ Great orators,” Horace Greeley says, “ have 
been rare in all ages; Great Britain has now but 
Gladstone : in France, Berryer, growing old, is 
now being quietly replaced by Jules Favre ; this 
country in the course of a hundred years has 
known—how many? Patrick Henry, James Otis, 
Henry Clay, 8. Prentiss, Wendell Phillips—have 
there been any others? [ls not Kossutha 
orator?] Daniel Webster was one of the largest 
and brightest. intellects ; he spoke forcibly be- 
cause he thought deeply, saw clearly, and rea- 
soned cogently ; but I was never thrilled by the 
magic of his voice, and would nearly as soon 
read one of his great speeches as to hear him 
make it. John C. Calhoun was a subtle brain ; 


| he was rather a metaphysician than an orator ; 


he argued tersely, compactly ; if you granted 


| his premises, he would almost compel you to 


adopt his conclusions ; but Clay’s charm was in 
his manner, his utterance ; he wielded audiences 
and molded senates, but did not, even in life, 


| greatly influence those who never met and did 


not’ persenally hear him, while his speeches are 
scarcely read at all since his death. He dealt so 
entirely with interests, with measures, with de- 
tails and adjustments, that few even of his happi- 
est efforts bear separation from their immediate 
impulses and occasions. He spoke warmly and 
nobly in behalf of South American independ- 


| ence, Of the development and diversification of 


American industry, and of the guaranteed rights 
of the semi-civilized Indians ; but he very rarely 
dug deliberately down to the primary rocks, and 
insisted on solving the problem of the hour by 
ye, of universal principles of eternal 
truth. 

Hence the rapid decline of his reputation as a 
speaker, while his popular cotemporaries, Web- 
ster and Calhoun, continue to be read and ad- 


| mired. Prentiss spent his maturity mainly at the 





bar in a comparatively rude section, and was ex- 
cluded by his political affinities from all buta 
mere glimpse of public life ; but the testimony 
of those who often heard him places him very 
high on the roll of American orators, and leaves 
little room for doubt that, with the opportunity 
of either of the great triumvirate, he would have 
achieved a wide and enduring renown.” 

(We think a right education and training would 
call out the oratorical talents of hundreds in 
whom they now lie dormant. Let parents teach 
their children “ how to talk,” instead of “ hushing 
them up,” and we should grow orators as we do 
writers, musicians, and artists. This is according 
to the teachings of Phrenology.] 


2 me 


A Kyowre Doc.—The wisest dog I ever had 
{said Sir Walter Scott] was what is called the 
bull-terrier. I taught him to understand a great 
many words, insomuch that I am positive the 
communication betwixt the canine species and 
ourselves might be greatly enlarged. Camp once 
bit the baker who was bringing bread to th fam- 
ily. I beat him, and explained the enormity of 
his offense ; after which, to the last moment of his 
life, he never heard the least allusion to the story, 
in whatever voice or tone it was mentioned, wi! 
out getting up and retiring into the darkest cor- 
ner of the room with great appearance of distress. 
Then if you said the baker was well paid, or the 
baker was not hurt after all, Camp came forth 
from his hiding-place, capered, and barked, and 
rejoiced. When he was unable, toward the end 
of his life, to attend me when on horseback, he 
used to watch for my return, and the servant 
would tell him his master was coming down the 
hill or through the moor; and although he did 
not use any gesture to explain his meaning, Camp 
was never known to mistake him, but either went 
out at the front to go to the hill, or at the back to 
get down to the moorside. 
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Communications. 


WORLD-MAEING. 


A CORRESPONDENT favors us with a new cos- 
mogony. We find his article too long to be printed 
here in full, but the essential parts are given be- 
low. The writer alone is responsible for his 
statements, and we shall assume that the reader 
is as well qualified as ourself to judge of the cor- 
reciness or incorrectness of his premises, and the 
soundness or unsoundness of his deductions. 
After some introductory remarks in reference to 
the common or igneous theory of the earth’s ori- 
gin, he proceeds as follows: 


Fire is produced by the action of substances on each 
other when in particular position to promote decompo- 
sition. Substances thus acting must contain a certain 
amount of mineral and vegetable matter. Those substances 
may be ¢ither solid. liquid, or gaseous. Tnose containing 
most combustion are minera!, and will exhibit the most 
rapid combustion when tne purticles are more minute and 
eepurated by vegetable maiter or atmo-phere; examples, 
ginpowder, gun cotton, coal, metai filings, mineral gas 
when in the atmosphere, ete., those must be in certain 
proportion and position to decompose and ignite, 

Liquids will decompose and prodace heat, but will not 
ignite or produce fire, wnless exposed to the atmosphere. 
Decomposiion by fire in all cases separates the substances 
decomposed, and in no way forms new combinations; 
therefore we find neither vegetable, animal, nor mineral 
formed from fire. 

Mineral gas is produced by the magnetic or “ chemical 
action” of minerals upon each otber, through the agency 
of water. Vegetable and animal gas is the exhalation 
from their decomposition when in life, and from their de- 
composition when dead through the agency of water. 
Those gases uniting decompse and form c!oud, fog, rain, 
lightning, etc., and a'mosphere, and thus supply the earth 
with water, as “the active agent of destruction” or 


decomposition, to dissolve and re-form the kingdoms of | 


this earth. 
As the animal, vegetable, and mineral are thus produced 


from the invisible, and as these include all the material of 


this car: b, it must have been ia and sprung from the in- 
visible. 

How then was this earth formed? How did it come 
int» its present state ? 


Geo'ogists may look in vain among primary rocks for | 


veg table and animal remains, as there were none on the 
earth until after the formation of these rocks, when the 
earth and sea had not been separated, the earth having 
formed on a center, surrounded with water, and was evi- 
dently formed from water, the heavier particles, or those 
having the greatest attraction, settling nearest the center 
aa they would be attracted, deposited the primary rocks 
in strata, although not in their present posi ion. 

From the decomposition in the interior, produced by 
the water, causing a chemical action among these miner- 
als, and depositing such substances as sulphur, niter, salt, 
ete., which are found profusely distributed through other 
minerals, a gas was produced, which, after the rocks had 
become solid or crystailized, could not escape through, but 
was distributed among the strata, and gradually accumu- 
lated until it gained a sufficient force to explode and 


separate the earth from the water on the surface, and “ let 


the dry land appear.” 

We now find the strata of many primary rocks in nearly 
& perpendicular position, over a great extent of surface, 
such as those on the south side of Nova Scotia, including the 
ledges on the seaboard, and those on Manhattan Island 
(New York), which show that they must have come from a 
great depth. 

The earth on the surface has been formed by the decom- 
position of the fractured rocks and vegetable matter pro- 
duced by the gas escaping through the strata from the in- 





| ing, 


decompose and become opaque; when the decomposing 
action ceases, they are again invisible or transparent. 

According to the position and differeut combinations of 
those gases, so are the different effects prodaced, such as 
fog, cloud, rain, lghtning, hail, fire, etc , leaving a trans- 
parent atmosphere. 

Those gases have a general discharge from the earth, 
and also a local discharge, each exhibiting a somewhat 
apparent or contradictory action. 

Those gases thus containing the different material of 
which this earth is composed, the earth must have been 
formed precisely as we find subst ted with it 
are now formed, by those gases 
and forming water. 

As there is an admitted law in nature that like sub- 
stances or atoms have an affinity and attraction toward 
each other, that the greater influences the Jess, and as the 
attracting power of substances js, so are their repelling 
power, therefore as those gases would form water, the 
mineral matter therein would be deposited on a center, 
in a regular strata, each according to its attraction or spe- 
cific gravity to each other and to the center of the earth. 

The earth would increase in bulk or growth, and like- 
wise in attraction, so long as there remained any supply 
of the material whereof itis composed. I thus flow, as 
before remarked, that water is the active agent of destruc- 
tion and re-formation. 

We observe, as already said, that substances in forming 
new combinations decompose and throw off a gas, so this 
earth in forming would, in its attracting force, exhibit its 
power likewise in repelling its gas, and, as in mineral 
magnets, its greatest power would be at the poles. That 
action would continue then as now, crystallizing the rocks 
until the gus, not being able to escape through the rock, 
would be distributed in the strata, there to remain until 
itecou'd ac late a sufficient force to burst the earth 
and throw up the highest mountains. 
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The primary rocks, in their present position, allow a 
free escape of that mineral gas from the aqueous decom- 
position still going on in the inter.or of tne earth, and are 
not likely to be again disturbed by “ earthquakes” to the 
same extent as formerly. The earth seems to have been 
prepared for and produced vegetation by the decompo- 
sition of the fractured rocks on its surface, water being 
the agent whereby they were converted into earth, and by 
the supply of mineral gas from the interior. Vegetation 
is only found in connection with decomposit'on, and the 
earth brings forth a vegetation adapted to itself. 

Thus was the earth prepared first for herbivorous ani- 
mals, then carnivorous, and afterward for man; which 
appears to be the complet'on of the creation of this earth. 

Those secondary and tertiary formations may be ac- 
counted for by the same Jaw. In the lower paris of the 
glube deposits would be continually made, “as it was in 
the begioning,” gas would accumulate and act in the same 
manner, and produce the same effect or explosion, yet 
not to the same extent. 

It will naturally be asked how do we account for burning 
mountains and eruptions? It is well known that earth- 
quakes or eruptions are always accompanied by either a 
deluge of rain or by fire, both of which, as already stated, 
are produced by the same cause. When such explosi 
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primary rocks all the material a chemist would requite in 
his laboratory for dissolving metals by the sgency of water. 
Thus it may be seen that our experiments strictly har- 
monize with the law of nature. T: RB. F. 


a 


THE CAUSE OF EARTHQUAKES. 


——— * 

\ Our correspondent has a new theory on this 
subject, and we permit him to set it briefly before 
our readers without either indorsing or eontrovert- 
ing it; but it will be seen that doctors disagree in 
regard to the convulsions of nature as well as in 
reference to human disorders. According to 
“T. R. F.,” quoted in the foregoing article, there 
is no interior mass of “ igneous liquidity” through 
which the “igneous fragments” described by 
“E. C. M.” could float, and no thin egg-shell of a 
crust against which they could knock. They can 
not both be right, but both may be wrong. 

Theearth is spheroidal. As it sustains an equilibrium 
and accomplishes an orbit round the sug, it is necessarily 
certain tnut it is, interiorly, in a state of igneous I quidity. 
The steady action of this extensive conflagration against 
the lower stratum of the shell ofthe earth occasions tne dis- 
memberment «f the fragments of various siz-s. Torough 
the agency of the attraction of the sun (part:cularly when 
the earth is in its perihelion), and incid lly in bi 
ation with some of the planets, these fragments of burning 
matter are altracted from one extremity of the interior of 
the earth to the other, e:ther directly through the center or 
along the surface of the lowerstratum. As these fragments 
vary in size, so do the shocks occasioned by them while 
passing aloug or siriking aguinst the Jower stratum cause 
greater or lesser evil on the surface of the earth. The 
great extent of igneous liquidity existing in the in- 
terior of the earth renders it certain that it is constantly 
supplied; hence the phenomena of |.n:d-slides, earth- 
quakes, the disappearance of islands, tremors of the earth, 
and volcanic eraptions through the bed of the ocean. The 
inequalities of the inner surface of the shel: of the earth, 
and the difference in size of the igneous fragmen's float- 
ing through the heavy mass of burning matter, occasion 
the dissmilarity in the nature of shocks of eart: quakes. 
Fragments of a lesser size coming in contact with the 
inequalities of the lower stratum occasion merely a tre- 
mor of the earth. Should these fragments, however, be 
arrested in their passage by a prejection of the lower stra- 
tum sufficiently great to detain them for a time, tremors 
of the earth then will cont’nue as long as the fragments 
remain in toat position moving and striking against the 
projection with each surge of the iaternal burning matter. 
On the other hand, fragments of a superior size coming in 
contact with the inequalities of the lower stratum occa- 
sion an entire dismemberment of the projection, affect- 
ing every succeeding stratum to such an extent as to 
change entirely the previous appearance of that part of 
the surface of the earth sustaining the shock. Small fray- 
nets io their passage through the interior of the earth 








occur, a large quantity of mineral gas being set free, and 
coming in cootact with the atmosphere surcharged with 
animal and vegetable gas, would immediately decompose 
and produce a “thunder-storm.” If ignited, the jet of 
gas from the interior would coutinue burning the surface 
earth and rock, and throwing them out to be gradually 
cooled or crystallized, until the passage of gas should be 
closed by the “ melted lava.” 

The gas may then find vent in another direction, caus- 
ing the same effect, or remain until sufficiently powerful 
to cause another eruption. 

We are well aware that mineral gas is not inflammable 
unless compounded, as already stated, also that minerals 


g in contact with the lower strat in i 
cecasion a repetition of slight shocks. Large fragments 
s:riking directly against the lower stratum usually occa- 
sion a sudden rise to the surface of the carth, breaking 
and opening every succeeding stratum to the very surface. 
Earthquakes attended by occurrences of the like usually 
terminate in volcasic eruptions. Floating fragments of 
aiarger size, or smailer ones in a body, pressing against 
the burning matter immediately in contact with the lower 
stratum, will sometimes occasion the rise and fall, and 
even the opening of the surface of the earth. Earthquakes 
occasioned by a cause of this nature are not accompanied 
by the usual noise. Immediately afier a shock from a 
— fragment, it usually begins a passage along the low- 








are not combustible unli«s in certain posi It app 
to me, therefore, that internal fire can not exist according 
to the law of nature, 

Is not the fact of lighting gas by “ insulating” a person, 
and allowing the gas (“electricity”) from his finger to 
come in contact with the gas from the pipe, the same 





terior aq The loose b 
found wo lie parallel with the strata of rock from which 
they were fractured at the time of the “ eruption.” 

Those gases, when coming in contact with each other, 


are | 


bination as that igniting the jet from the explosion in 

the earth. ~ 
Woat I call mineral gas is that produced by the decom- 
position of minerals by either fire or water. I find in the 





m, ing the surface of the earth to assume the 
equine of the ‘swells of the ocean, ee mer; by " 
sound similar to that of distant thunder. * 

Earthquakes are, in the aggregate, periodical. Sentha. 
ing, as these occurrences do, on the attraction of the sun, 
and incidentally of the planets and surrounding bodies 
of a similar nature, upon the extensive combustion and 
mass of burning matter within the body of the earth, it 
could not but under circumstanees of an extraordinary 
and exiraneous nature be otherwise. E. C, M. 
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COLE AND CHURCH 
A REMARKABLE RESEMBLANCE. 





h 


My pear Me. Wetits—Your you requested me 
to write my impressions on receiving from you a beautiful 
proof of the excellent cut you gave of Mr. Church in your 
October ber. My ! tion was, “ What an as- 
tonishing r bl to Cole!” and your reply, “I see it.” 

I knew Mr. Cole intimately; the late Dr. Ackerly, his 
brother-in-law, gave me the great pleasure of an introduc- 
tion to him and his lovely fumily. I was then, and had 
been for years, intimately acquainted with Dr. Ackerly, 
while we were both pupfis of George Macartney Bushe, 
that great surgeon who so soon closed his professional life 
and left an undying fame. It was truly delightful to 
know such a circle of intellectual people, and you may be 
gure when only twenty years of age, with all of life before 
me, I appreciated it highly. At Dr. Ackerly’s I was a 
constant visitor, and often saw Mr. Cole there and at his 
house in Catskill. When he began his great ceries of 
pictures, “ The Voyage of L’fe,” I cautioned him stronzly 
against walking from his studio, which he kept at a very 
hgh temperature, across the brow of a hill to his house. 
My friend Dr. Brace, of Cattskill, his fam'ly physician, 
told me he thought the great artist caught his last illnes:, 
pleuro-pneumonia, by a chill taken ia that walk. He used 
to get absorbed in his great work, and then go a few 
hendred feet across the bill to reach his house. 

I was struck with the extraordinary resemblance 
between the master and pupil, but on reflection I ree no 
cause for surprise. It only illustrates a great truth in 
Phrenology. A similarity of mental conformaticn in very 
early life will beget a similarity of feutvre. The face is 
but the index of the soul; mind impresses its every linea- 
ment. Charles Bell, ia bis anatomy of expression, beauii- 
fully illms'rates this law. We have fox-like and wolf-like 
men; eagle, and horse-like faces. I have seen a man so 
wonderfal'y like a wolf that it sturtled every beholder, end 
I propose to give you a communication on a /usus nature 
of that kiod now living in Inia, with a history thet will 
astonish your readers, It is not to be wondered at that 
two such gifted men as Cole and Church should be at- 
tracted to each other; men who had been for years in each 

other’s society, and who painted such pictures as “ The 
Voyage of Life,” “The Course of Empire,” and “The 
Heart of the Andes,” and “ Niagara,” must huve bad a great 
similari'y of mind and soul. I have not the happiness to 
kuow Mr Church, but bis pictures are as familiar to me 
as those of his great master. Of Cole I can only say as 
another deur and mutuul friend has said: 

“ None knew him but to love him, 

None vamed him but to praise.” 
Let me advise your readers to turn to the likenesses of 
Cole and Church in your past numbers, and compare 
them. I have no doubt yu will give portraits equally 
exceilent of the monsters Nena Sahib and the King of 
Gude in this number, and as they look on them, they may 
read the anecdo'e I hand you of the little child comment- 
ing on Nena. I is written by one of whose capacity to 
judge of the influence of mind on the countenance it 
would hardly become me to epeak. Her love for children 
always rem’nds me of the Saviour. She koew Mr. Cole in- 
timately, and instantly recogn zed the resemblance between 
him and Church, and egreed with me in referring it to a 
similarity of mind and soul. Cole's Jove for children was 
most winning, and Church’s face would win aoy child, or 

indeed any man with a love for the good and true. 
Very truly yours, E. H. Drxow. 














Tae Sout Fasitions tz Bopy.—The nature of 
the inner soul is plainly shown by outward signs; for as 
perfection reigns in all the works of God, so also is all 
Nature clothed and painted with consistency. Not like 
the works of man are the works of God ; for man, frail in 
body, weak in wisdom, yet with proud and haughty mind, 
may build his mansion wide and high, in luxury may live, 
and at his bidding have his servants come and go; but 
God has favored him not in beauty, wisdom, health, 
strength, for all his gold ; but for his soul has built a house 
of clay, wh'ch plainly tells, if high or low, weak or wise, 
rich or poor, in reason’s hely light that spirit be which 
dwells within. Nor is this great design for man alone, 
for in each creature, whether small or great, the same 
great law holds good ; for laws of Nature are eternal, and 





what real principle the smallest atom, even, may involve, 
rules not in it alone, but throughout all the universe. 

Why the form, the nature, strength, and activity of 
the animal struc ure denotes the nature of the inner soul, 
is clear. The soul, while prisoned here, has learned to 
love this house of clay in which it lives, and fundty sym- 
pdihizes, feeds, fosters it with cure, soothes it in anguish, 
and lulls it down to quiet rest; and all because it fain 
would longer dwell within the mortal prison-walls where 
Nature bade it traasiently tostay. Though this frail form 
in which the spirit lives is but rude clay, it has been fash- 
ioned by the spirit into shape, and governed constantly, 
and made consistently with it to grow. The mizd and 
body sympathize, but mind over body rules, mu°™ more 
than body over mind; for truly /ife—the principle from 
whence the mind springs forth—bids elements to act, and 
properly unites materials so as to form a tenement in 
which the soul may live. And now, my readers, from this 
lesson learn this truth: If you would have a pure and 
godly look, then let true holiness preside over all your 
thoughts; but if you would represent a savage ter, 


Petayo: An Epic of the Olden Moorish Time. 
By Elizabeth T. Porter Beach. New York: D. Apple- 
tun & Co. 1864. Price $2. 

N. P. Willis, good authority in such matters, pronounces 
Mrs. Beach’s poetry “exquisite in rbyihm and fauliless in 
rhyme.” Her theme and the scope of her work in this 
volume are ambitious. It required great boldness and 
consciousness of power to undcrtake an epic covering the 
classic ground of old Spain—ground already occupied in 
part by such writers as Irving, Prescott, and Ticknor. 
But the subject is attractive, and the treatment graceful 
and lively if not strikingly effective. Typographically, 
this is one of the handsomest books of the season. 


Rounp THE Brock. An American Novel. With 


illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 
Price $1 50. 


Modern New York society is here painted from life, and 
to the life. Marcus Wilkeson, Wesley Tiffles, Whedell, 
Chiffield, Maltboy, Overtop, Miss Whedell, Mrs. Frump, 
“ Pew” Minford, the boy Bogg, and the rest, are all real 





then let your brain imbibe the broth of hell. and feed 
your thoughts on sia. F. D. L. 


Mrxv.—Mind elevates man above the brute 
creation, and makes bim but little lower than the angels. 
It is the greatest work of God. Ai! else is dust and ashes, 
but the mind is immortal, i teria}, Pp ded, 
admi'ting of no division, no dissolution, but is as incor- 
ruptible as the Inflnite God Himself. 

It surveys the earth’s eurface, looks down in the boiling 
volcano, fathows the ocean, and studies out the mysteries 
of the deep. It extends its investigations far down into 
the bosom of mother earth, classifying the strata from the 
earliest formations up to tho historic period. By means of 
these rocky records it reads the history of ages upon ages, 
teeming with animal and vegetable life the most woncer- 
ful and interesting, long befure the creation of man. It 
exumines the minute, comp:ehends the great, wiegs its 
fight to the sktes, »nd reacnes other p'anetury orbs. By 
cerrain rules of calculatiou it ascertains their size. ther 
distance from the sun, describes the lives of their move- 
ments, «nd points out the periods of their revo'utcns, It 
exten:s i's iavestigations on through the realms of space to 
otner systems and w.rids performing their mighty rounds 
responsive to the laws «f the universe. It goes on to the 
zraud center of the whole, the Almighty Creator an‘ Up- 
holder of the Universe, who is glorious in an assemb'age 
of infinve perfections, the inexnao-tible source of mtellec- 
tual enjoyment. Such is mind, illamined trom on high, 
yet 't is so constituted that it can be abu-ed, defiled, and 
depraved, and made miserable here and hereafter. 


. . 











Witerarpy Rotices. 


[44 works noticed in Tur Pureno.iocicat JourNaL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.} 








Tue Lire or Jesus. By Ernest Renan, Membre 
de L’Institut. Translated from the original French by 
Char.es Edwin W'ibour, translator of “Les Miserables.” 
12mo. New York: Carleton. 1864. Price $1 50. 


Here is a book which is sure to be extensively read, say 
what we will about it, and we are therefore not disposed 
to ignore its existence, We can not, in the brief space to 
which we aré obliged to confine our notice, go into any 
critical examination of the work; but we will tell our 
readers in a few words what it is, and then leave them to 
do as they think best about reading it. It is a life of the 
Saviour by one who does not recognize him as a Saviour 
at all (in the Christian sense), but who truly admi and 





per ges, though you may have met them under quite 
other names. We know not who the author of this book 
is, but he is no novice. If this be his first book we mistake ; 
but be that as it may, itis a decided success in its way. 
Its style is tresh, racy, and vigorous, the characters well 
drawn, and the interest of the story kept up to the end, 


My Days anp Nicuts on Tae Batrie-Freup. A 
Book f.r Boys. By “Carleton.” Boston: Ticknor & 
Fieids. 1864. Price $1. 

A well written and deeply interesting book for young 
Americans—a book calculated to make them love their 
country and admire and reverence the heruxc men who 
are so bravely battling to sustain its government, per- 
petuate its constitution, and preserve iis unity. Its de- 
ecriptions of battles are very grephic. To read them is 
almost equal to seeing them for yourse'f, an not balf so 
dangerous. The book is hand ly il ted. Buy it 
for your boys. —_ 


Hent’s GazeETTeer axD R. R. Route Book or THE 
Soutmern anp Borper States, contaiuing a full de- 
scription of all the Cites, Towus, Viltazes, Rivers, aud 
Sprngs: showing the distances from place to piace, and 
giving the popul.tions and topogruph:cal situations of 
all pots of interest. By R. H. Long, late of tne United 
States Army. With a fine iarge colored Steel Piate Map. 
Pivebarg: John i’. Huot. 1864. Price in paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents; leather tuck, $1. 

Tuis will be found a very valuable work, and one that 
has long been needed by the soldiers in the field, and 
those reading of the operations of the armies in the South. 





Tak Home Jovrnat; for the Cultivation of the 
Memorable, the Progressive, an’ the Beautiful. George 
P. Morris end N. P. Wilis editors and publishers. 
Terms $2 50 a year. Office 107 Fulton Street, New 
York. 

The following sentiment from Goethe forms the appropri- 
ate motto of this journal: “We should do our utmost to en- 
courage the beautiful, for the useful encourages itself.” All 
we need say of the Home Jovenat is that it commences the 
new year in a new and beautiful dress, on virgin white 
paper, sharp new types, bright bluck ink, with a tone and 
spirit as vigorous, crisp, and spicy as it is chaste and ele- 
gant. Indeed, we regard the Home Jovrnat as first 
among our lively, wide-awake, and entertaining literary 
family papers, and beg to suggest to its intelligent and 
accomplished proprietors, that it is every way worthy a 
more convenient form for binding and preservation. Asa 
weekly journal for family reading, it is all that can be 
desired, but it bas a sull greater value as a of pass- 
ing events for fu-ure re-reading, and sheuld be put ina 





reverences him as the purest,noblest and most devoted man 
as well as the most exalted genius that the world has ever 
yet produced. M. Renan is no skeptic of the Voltaire or 
Tom Paineechool. He does not scoff. He does not attack 
Christianity. His book is simply an attempt, apparently 
earnest and sincere, to give such a theory of the power 
and work of Obrist as shall be consistent with the utter 
rejection of all supernatural agencies, His theme is Jesus 
the son of Mary and of Joseph, and not Christ the Son of 
God. It is an intellectual effort of a high order, and is 
addressed to the intellect alone. To the spiritual part 
of our nature it does not appeal, and can not, therefore, 
in any senee, claim to interpret the sublime doctrines 
which the Saviour came to teach. Its tone is never in- 
tentionally irreverent, but some portions of it will jar un- 
pleasantly upon religious ears. It will not be permanent- 
ly popular in this country. 





quarto form, for the brary and the center-table, 


Lire x THE Union Army; or, Notings and Re- 
miniscences of a Two Years’ Volunteer. New York: 
H. Dexter, Hamilton & Co. Prive 50 cents. 


This purports to be “A Rhythmical History of the 
Fifteenth N. Y. Volunteer Engineers.” A glance at it bas 
convinced us that there is more truth than poetry in it. 


In Press.—A singular work, “ Miscegenation,” 
is advertised in our present number, as now in press, 
which will receive our farther attention when issued. 


New Mosic.—Messrs, Oliver Ditson & Co., of 
Boston, have issued the following sheet music, which is, 
no doubt, up to their usual excellent standard. 

Who Witt Cass yor Motuzr Now? La Mra Lerma. 
Tox Swamp Anozt. Goop-Mozzow, Lovz, Goop- 
Morzow. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


Can’r You Take Less? No,sir. Ow- 
ing tothe “ bad practice” of sharpers, who have one, two, or 
more prices for everything they sell, some of our people 
have formed the habit of“ beating down,” of “Jewing,” and 
when they succeed in forcing down the price, they chuckle 
over their success. But it often happens in such cases, 
that after all they have been “ taken in,” that they have 
paid for “pinchbeck” or “ nickel,” instead of the pure 
article. But we can not hope to set the world right in aiZ 
things, and shall therefore “let it pass” by calling atten- 
tion to some of its faults, and give our particular thoughts 
to our own affairs. 

Without considering the cost for paper, printing, en- 
graving, editing, mailing, etc., there are some, not many, 
who practice their habit of “ beating down” on us. These 
persons would do the same were they buying silver dollars, 
gold eagles, or a coffin. They make it a rule never to pay 
fall price for anything, if they can possibly avoid it. We 
have a few patrons of this sort. When they subscribe for 
single copies of the Jovnnat they want them at the 
“lowest clab rates.” A book, sheet of writing-paper, 
postage-stamp, or a cent’s worth of soap, they “ beat down” 
on the price. And knowing full well the rise in the price 
of all articles of trade and consumption, they put on airs, 
assume a look of injured innocence, and exclaim, “I got 
it for less last year!” and coolly demand the goods now at 
** peace” instead of war prices. 

But while this is the case with a very few—and they of 
the class who would “ spoil a knife worth a shilling to skin 
a flint worth a cent”—the great majority of our people 
come forward with a noble liberality and “shell out” 
liberally, just in proportion to the exigences of the times. 
Nor was there ever a time since the world was created 
when there was more active, generous benevolence mani- 
fested than at the present time. Are the people in foreign 
countries starving? the bright-winged messengers—de- 
spite the pirates—laden with golden corn, hasten to their 
relief. Are our sofdiers suffering for the want of food or 
clothing in rebel dungeons? see how bountifully and 
how speedily stores go forward. Have the poor ignorant 
foreigners, led on by wicked, designing politicians, com- 
mitted outrages on inoffensive colored people in our 
midst? see how quickly wealth and kindaess come to the 
rescue, and repair by voluntary contributions all losses 
save that of life itself. See how liberally our asylums, 
hospitals, and other public institutions are endowed! 
Americans are noted the world over for their benevolence. 
Indeed, they are often charged by strangers with excesses 
in this direction, ana it is true. They believe in “ giving 
while living,” instead of keeping all till they die, and then 
leave it for attorneys to quarrel over and consume. We 
believe in living bewetact rs, in generous, warm-hearted, 
well-di d people, who give without regrets, and who 
are willing to pay a fair price for what they buy. But it 
takes all sorts.of people to make a world such as ours. 


To tHe Lapres.—We omit our usual 
catalogue of FLower Seens, and instead beg to state to all 
our readers that we stil! continue to furnish any and every 
variety of seeds, useful and ornamental, including FLowEr 
Szeps, GAgpEN Seeps, or seeds for the fleld. We are in 
immediat i with both American and 
European seedsmen, and can send by return of post, or 
express, any sort in market. Inclose the amount you wish 
to invest, and describe the s rts and quantities d 
and they wiil be sent forthwith. All the exoresses running 
out of the city call at 808 Broadway, New York, dzily. 

A do'lar or two for flower seeds will be sufficient to pro- 
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Last Yrar’s Votume.—Calls are daily 
made for the ParenoLocicat Journat for 1863, Nor is this 
surprising, for with its more than 300 engravings, it is the 
best hitherto published, and instead of its subscription 
price, it is richly worth $3. By purchasing from sub- 
scribers some numbers which were wanting, we have per- 
fected a few sets, and now have them nicely bound. They 


alone are worth the price of the whole. 
Wuat Tae Papers Say or Us.—Our 


surprise is that the Praenoto@rtcaL JourNAL costs so liftle, | 


$1 50 per annum ; while it contains matter and engravings 
equal to a three-dollar magazine.— Toronto Evening Jour. 
It is rich in truths of a scientific and reformat.ry « haracter, 
and yet is liberally spiced with poetry, humor, and high- 
toned literary articles.— Chicago Commercial Advertiser. 
Those of our readers who prefer thought and reason to 


any possible substitute for them, will find all they desire in | 


the Jourgna., together with a thousand-and-one miscel- 
laneous items.—Zarlem (N. Y.) Traveler. 

Our Casinet.—We are receiving ac- 
cessions of skulls, busts, and portraits from different parts 


of the world, to augment our already extensive collection, | 


which is always open and free to visitors. 


Crowpep Ovur.—The death of Arch- 
bishop Hughes, Lord Elgin, and Mr. Thackeray (announe- 
ed alter we were nearly ready for press),rendering it proper 
and necessary that we should devote considerable space to 
notices of these distinguisbed pers ns, has compelled us 
to postpone a number of articles which had been put in 
type for the preset number. Among the articles thus 
deferred are: ““ Eye-Glances; or, S:gnificance of Color in 
the Eyes;’ “Hazel Eyes’ (poetry); “The Gray Eye of 
Mentality” (poetry); “ Wonders of Creation” (by T. D. 
B.); “Savage Warfare ;” “ The Colored Chaplain” (Rev. 
H. M. Turner); “ About Coins ;” “Source of the Nile ;” 
“ Superstition in the Old Country,” ete. 

Contributors will, we hope, bear in mind the crowded 
state of our columns, and make their communications 
brief. 

ee 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Tue Mercury rv Your Bonss.—It is 
a fact that many men and women, who have taken much 
medicine, become real barometers, so susceptible are they 
to all changes of the weather. Has the wind changed ? 
they feel it. Is a “storm brewing?” they knew it. Is the 
wind from the east? “I told you so, for I felt it in my 
bones.” Now there must be some truth in these views. 
But what will scientific physiologists say to the following, 
put forth by the maker of magnetic machines? Will they 
admit the statement as truth, or will they refute it? Here 
is the statement. 

Mezcury tv THe Human System.—So antagonistic and 
so deleterious is this poisunous minerwl to the body, that a 
particle of it no larger than the point of a needle is 
sufficient to vitiate al! its fluids, and permeate every bone, 
tissue, muscle, and nerve. This paricle, however, 
secreied and hidden as it may be, by the potent effects of 
a direct current of electricity, is expelled from the system. 
It may not be made visible dfter its expu sion because of 
its infinitesimal minuteness, under which circumstance the 
atomic adhesion of its particles is so feeble, that the 
chemical action of an intens fied direct current of electric- 
ity decompo-es and volatilizes it. It is only in cases where 
the mercury is superabounding that i's presence can be 
detected at the negative elec'rode. A power that can dis- 
solve alump of gold into a flad may well dissolve mer- 
cury, etvereatize it, and scatter it to the win 


One Tutne at A Tiwe.—There are 
thousands of penniless and disappointed old men picking 
up a precarious living at the extremity of life because they 
have, in the course ot their existence, tried a hundred dif- 
ferent things, and abandoned all in turn simply because 
success was not instantaneous. To few men it is given to 
do more than one or two thi well. There is searcely 
any pursuit that, if followed out with singleness of purpose, 
will not yield a rich return.—. Y. Business Mirror. 

True. But we should include among the canses of 
faijure, bad habits, into which these persons fall. Among 
the several with whom we are intimately acquainted, we 
can not recall one who may not attribute his lack of suc- 
cess in a great measure to dissipation. He either smokes, 
chews, or drinks, and this stupefies his mind, affects his 


meraory, begets irregular ways, and he goes down. We 
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should have little hopes of a man’s permanent success in 
anything whose appetite is thus perverted, for it will, 
sooner or later, tell against him. Our view of the matter 


is this—see to it on the start, that the “ right man 1s put in 
the right place,” and then there will be less inctinau..n to 
change. Phrenology settles this matter in advance of 
experiment, and points each child to the sphere he is best 


| fitted to fill. Wise men avail themselves of its teachings. 


will all be wanted for public or private libraries, and the | 
price is $2 £0. The illustrated articles on physiognomy | 


PHRENOLOGY TO BE TavuGur IN A 
CommerciraL Scnoot.—Mr. D. Clinton Hicks, 149 Main 


| Street, Baffalo, N. Y., proposes to add Phrenology to 


other branches, to be taught in his school. His students 
will become all the more successful as business men, for a 
knowledge of Phrenology. Why should not all our mer- 
cavtile schools and colleges have a phrenological pro- 
fessorship? It must come to this in time, nor will the 
education of any man be complete till he obtains a knowl- 
edge of himself on physiological and phrenological priu- 
ciples. Success to alt good efforts in this direction. 


Our New Year’s Presents.—Besides 
the greetings from a large circle of subscribers who have 
renewed their subscriptions, and those willing workers for 


| the good cause we advocate who have formed Civss for 


the JourNnaL, we have been the rec'pients of numerous 
kind remembrances, tokens of respect and affection, from 
near, dear, and distant friends. 

From Uncle Llurvey aod Aunt Chloey Filley, of Phila- 
deiph:a, a beautiful silver castor. From Mrs. Whittemore, 
of Eas:port, a pretty watch-case. From Mrs. K+liogz, 
of Hartford, a box and valuable contents; and from 
Miss K., a nice comfortable scarf, and worsted mats 
for lamps, all worked by her own hands, From Mrs. 
Baner, a highly-prized photograph. Krom Miss A. L. F., 
a pair of beaut ful fur loves, seasonable and appropriste. 
From Miss Hannah P.,a silver spoon. From Miss Emma 
W.., nicety worked sitk neck-es and a bask+t of fresh 
egz+! From Mrs. Chauncey, a beautfut book-mark, and 
cotton mats for wesh-stends. From Mrs. Morse, beauti- 
fully embrodered slippers. Besides books, pictures, and 
other objects, all of which are appreciated, not so much 
for their intrinsic value, as for tne kind and affectionate 
regard of the givers, of which they are the evidences. 


A New Wasaine Macatne.—Among 
all the new contrivances for lessening woman’s labor, and 
of rendering “ washing day” no longer to be dreaded, is 
this new—hand-mill hi That old sopg which 
says, 





“ For ‘tis scold, scold, thump, thump, 
And scold, scold away, 
And never a bit ot comfort’s there, 
All on the washing day,” 
is no longer applicable. Will do the work of a dozen 
servants much quicker and better. See advertisement. 


A Bustxess Scuoor has been opened 
in Syracuse, N. Y., in which the important art of tele- 
graphing is taught, in connection with other branches. 

If the enterprising proprietor will now add the study of 
Phrenology, he will increase his usefulness. The adver- 
tisement gives further particulars. An advertisement 
sheet is published in connection with this school. See 
advertisement for farther particulars. 


Sportrnc CHARAcTERs. — When in 
England lately, the editor of the ParEno.ocicaL Jour- 
NAL obtained portraits not only of members of the 
royal family and other dignitaries, but also of the most 
notorious modern criminals who have expiated their 
crimes on the gallows, and of others who have escaped 
that well-merited punishment. He also obtained like- 
nesses of the leading play actors, opera singers, and the 
following among the boxing, running, and jumping fra- 
ternity, Whose pictures now grace the walls of our Cabinet 
at 308 Broadway. 
Jem Ward. 

Jem Burn. 
Barney Aaron. 
Sambo Sution. 
Tom Jones, 
Gent. Jackson. 
Jem Belcher. 
Abe Belaeco. 
Molineux, 
Tom Crib. 
Dick Curtis. 
earce. 
Dutch Sam. 
Tom Beicher. 
Josh Hudson. 
Gully. 
Pete Crawley. 
Fi ° 


Alec Keene. 
Sam Hurst. 
Joe Coburn. 
Herry Broome. 
Owen Swift. 
Ben Caunt. 
Harry Brunton. 
Jemmy Welsh. 
Young Shaw. 
Shipp. 
Jackson. 
Charlie Brower. 
Pea ‘ 
owar ea) 
Priestly per 
Oliver (walker). 
Miles My 


Tom Cannon. 
Tom Oliver. 
Tom Hickman. 
Tom Spring. 
Alec Reed. 
Power. 
Jerry Noon. 
Jack Grant. 
Mike Madden. 
Spider. 

oung Broome. 
Harry Orme. 


= Bretile. 

at Langham. 

Dan Collins. 

Johnny Walker. Myers “ 
addock. E. Miles (ram 

Deerfoot 


Sam Barker “ 
TomWhite (rowers 


28. 
Stevenson. 
ton. 
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CNOEC RTS 


a — 

Questions or ‘‘ GENERAL Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly unswered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to reapond in the 
“newt number.” Your “ Bust Taovents” solicited. 








Snare or Bastes’ Heans.—A lady, probably a 
young mother, is anxious to know the significance of a 
head described by her as follows. She says: 

I’ve been thinking a little, and I don’t know what to, 
or how to conclude. Perhaps you will teil me. You say 
that the head is “a mirror of the mind.” I am well ac- 
quainted with a lady and gentleman who ure both very 
intelligent and well educated, as well as religious and 
highly respected, who have lately become the parents of a 
ehild whose forehead seems to be as large as most babies’. 
Its head is rather long from the front to the back, and, to 
look at it from one side, the ear is forward of the center, 
which I suppose would be unfavorable in an adult. Is it 
unfavorable in a very young child? This child was very 
large, weiching eleven nds when born. What should 
be the shape poe y a side view of a young, healthy 
infant's head 

Ans. It isall right. Babies are selfish little things, and the 
animal propensities predominate in them, as they should. 
There is no cause in this cause for uneasiness. Let the 
parents continue their religious exercises, and they will 
develop in their child the same high qualities through 


especially among a body of religious people, which is 
des'gnated the ‘ Jerks.’ It begins with a slight twitching 
or jerking of the shoulders, and continues till the entire 
body becomes violently convulsed. In reply to the ques- 
tion as to its cause and its cure, we will try to reply in our 
next. 


Civs Foor.—A. H. My infant child has its 
two feet turned inward. It is not what is generally 
called the “ hurled” foot. The ankle and heel, also the 
leg, are quite perfect. The turn commenees nearly about 
the center of the foot from tne ankie, as if it had been 
forced from the ankle joiot. My pbysician tells us that it 
can easily be altered by cutting the tendon of the foot, 
and then bringing it in its ptace ; but he adds, * the diffi- 
culty is to keep the feet in their respective places after the 
operation is per‘ormed.” This, he says, must be done by 
appliances which the surgical profession can supply. He 
teils me that those “ apphances” can be had in New York. 
I have therefore written to know whether you can procure 
sucn thing for me. The cost is only a secondary con- 
sideration. If they are to be had I shall thank you to let 
me know what amount I shall have to remit for the same, 
including payment for your trouble. I wish to have the 
operation performed at any cost, and trust with confidence 
in Gou for the result. 

Ans. Any competent surgeon can perform the operation, 
and the shoe or apparatus in which to confine the feet, 
while healing, may be obtained in New York for from 
$12 to $14 per pair. We must know the age of the child, 
size and length of feet, ete., in order to have an exact 
fit. In regard to the cawses of club feet, we can only say 
that it is not in accordance with nature. Some law has 
been infringed. Was it for want of proper exercise on the 
part of the mother before the birth of herchild? Did she 
use her feet freely during gestation? or did she quietly 
recline for hours, days, and weeks in an easy chair? It 
should not be forgotten that every part of the body, in- 
cluding the brain, should be brought into vigorous and 
regular exercise every day, in order to the full, free, and 
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which grace will act, and in due time the head will 
its proper shape. 
Excrsses.—Naturauist. 1. Would you allowa 


oor fellow to advocate what you think wrong in your 
ougnaL, Mr. Editor 


Ans. No; we need all our space for the advocacy of 
what we consider right. 


2. But in the second place is there anything wrong? I 
“reckon hardly.” Now I suppose you are dreadfully 
down on smoking, drinking whisky, eating pork, and so 
on ; but did you never reflect that there is a necessity for 
these things? 

Ans. If there be a necessity for these things, it grows 
out of the existence of other evils and sins which we are 
laboring to lessen and finally to abolish; and their exist- 
ence does not make them right, in any proper sense. It 
still remains our duty to bear witness against them. 

8. Great is necessity, my brother, but greater its author. 
If my hi ‘oes “ ratile:ebang,” isn’t my head or heart 
out of order? ise ones (7) tell me that the world is in its 
infancy—young, crude, green—perhaps so; but does a 
miserably-made watch improve with tinkering and age. 
Say, thinker? 


Ans, Man is not like a badly-made watch. He may 
improve with age, and if he be out of order he may be 
mended—reformed—made as good as new, or better. If 
your machine does not run smoothly and on the right 
track, we suspect its engineer is at faul!, and not its Maker. 

Eresrows ano Teetu.—J. M. 1. Does hair 
detween the eyebrows or connecting them indicate 
Amativevess ? 

Ans, Not that we are aware of. 


2. Do uneven teeth with a stout body Indicate a bull- 
dog nature or large Combativeness and Destructiveness? 


Ans. We vee no necessary connection between the un- 
evenness of the teeth and the propensities referred to. 
Stout teeth generally go with a stout, burly body; and 
with such a body there is likely to be a round head, large 
in the basilar region generaliy. Combativeness and De- 
structiveness help to give this fullness to the base of the 
brain, and are in keeping with large jaws and teeth. 


Casts From Living Heaps.—E. V. P. inquires 
how this is done. We have heretofore in the JourNaL 
explained this process, but those who have no «xperience 
in the art had better not undertake it on the living head. 
Those who des re to experiment can buy calcined plaster 
of Paris and wet it up with water to the consistency of 
batter, and make molds of fruit and other plain articles. 
The interior of the mold must be lubricated with soap, 
lard, or oil, so that the cast will not stick to the mold. 


Tus “Jerxs.”—N. L. J., writing from Nora, 
Illinois, says: “ There is a disease in this neighborhood, 





—— 





har develop t of the whole. 


Tue Brars.—C. M. According to the investi- 
gations made by Prof. Tidemann, of Heidelberg, the 
weight of the brain of an adult man varies from three 
pounds to four pounds and three ounces avoirdupois 
weight; that of the women weighs, on an average, from 
six to ten ounces less than that of the male. The brain 
decreases in size in old age. At the time of birth, the 
brain bears a larger proportion to the size of the body than 
at any subsequent period of life, being then at one-sixth 
of the total weight; at two years of age, it is one-four- 
teenth; at three, one-elghteenth ; at fifteen, one-twenty- 
fourth ; and in the adult period, that is, from the age of 
twenty to that of seventy, it is generally within the limits 
of one-thirty-fifth and one-forty-fifth. 


A Rep Nosz.—J.P.C. We can not point out 
specifically what a person should do to get rid of a red 
nose, unless we know the cause of the redness. The first 
thing to be done is to find out that and remove it. 
Probably the blood is in an impure and inflamed condition. 


Tue Harr.—W.G. M. Good health is favor- 
able to a normal and beautiful growth of hair, and some 
diseases cause it to grow dry and fall off; but there seem 
to be other diseased conditions in which there is an un- 
naturally rapid and thick growth. There are, in fact, 
instances (apparently well authenticated) on record where 
it has continued to grow after death. 

A Forvre State.—J. M. L. inquires: Do the 
teachings of Phrenology, independent of education, far- 
nish any proof, or in absence of proof, any evidence of 
man’s continued conscious existence after death ? 

Ans. Yes, to both of your questions. Man is a spirit, 
and the spirit is immortal. We will, at a convenient time, 
discuss these questions and give the phrenological evi- 
dences, which are conclusive. 


Pusiic Examrnations.—-W. C. A. inquires if we 
approve of ¢he course pursued by some phrenologists, of 
calling up private citizens fur public examinations. To 
which we reply, yes, when done by proper persons and in 
a proper manner. But the phrenologist would not be jus- 
tifled ia “ spotting” a man, by going into all the unpleasant 
details of character before a public audience, It would be 
quite enough for him to point out the leading traits of 
character, leaving the details fur a more private interview. 
Supposing the phrenologist to be sure his subject would 
steal, rob, or murder, he should not so deelare; nor should 
he take avy improper liberties with a man’s private char- 
acter in his public descriptions. Were it not necessary for 
phrenologists to make public examinations for the purpose 
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of showing their abilities to delimeate character, it would 
be better to dispense aliogether with such exhibitions. 

De La Cuampre—Eeyrr.—L. C. W. 1. Are 
the following works still in existence? and if sc, where 
can they be had? “The Character of the Passions,” and 
“The Art of Knowing Mankind,” by De La Chambre. 


2. Who is the present ruler of Egypt, and who were his 
ancestors ? 


1, The works mentioned are very old and long since out 
of print. “The Art of Knowing Mankind” might possibly 
be procured in Paris, im the original French. 2%. The 
present ruler of Egypt is Said Pasha. His father was 
Mehemet Ali, an Albaniar adv , who b pasha 
in 1805, after a severe struggle with the Mameluke faction, 
which had for a long time previously been in the 

ascendency. 


To Contrisutors.—-The following communica- 
tions Jave been received and are on file for publication 
should space permit: “ Crinoline—a Parody ;” “ Variety ;” 
“To An Infant ;” “ Hard Face against Hard Hap ;” “ He 
Died for Freedom.” 

The following are respectfully declined for various 
reasons which it is y to tion: “ Don’t Give 
Up the Ship;” “Fashion?” “Schauss’ Gallery;” “A 
Voice from Kansas;’ “ Abstract Thoughts on Physiog- 
nomy ;” “Lines to an Art “ritic;’ “The Apex of Pul- 
chritude ;” “ An Inquiry ;” “The Artist’s Studio ;” “My 
Father Made Them All” “ Don’t Step There.” 

Tuat Smact Bomp.—G. H.S. The little “bump” 
or projection on the lower part of the back-head to which 
you refer, is we presume from your description the occip- 
ital protuberance to which the powerful mescles, which 
arise from the back and tend to draw the head backward, 
are attached. It is not properly a pbrenological organ, 
but indicates by its size and form the development of the 
locomotive system. It has been called “the walking 
bump.” - 

GeneraL Joun C. Fremont.—H. J.J. Yes, we 
will at an early day give the phrenological character of 
General Fremont. 

Tue Ear.—A.F. What does the size of the ear 
indicate? [See article on the “ Physiology of Expression’’ 
in the present number. ] 
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LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprrosr, is devoted to Anthro- 
Pology, or the Scrence or Maw in all his relations, 
PuysrcaL, MenTat, and SpigitvAt, in the various depart- 
ments of 


ETHNOLOGY, 
PuysioLoey, 
PHRENOLOGY, 
Puysiocnomy, 


and PsycHo.oey, 

embracing our social, intellectual, and religious nature, 
including the right education and training of children; 
treatment of the insane, management of prisoners, the 
better regulation of ourselves and of communities. 

PORTRAITS, with biographical sketches, of remark- 
able men; illustrations of the different races ; the temper- 
aments; “signs of character,” as revealed through .the 
organization—head, face, feet, hands, walk. talk, includ- 
ing eyes, mouth, lips, chin, nose, etc., will be given. 

THE SOUL or SPIRIT as manifested through or- 
ganization, in its relation to this life and the life to eome, 
and how to increase the light of our “ inner life,” and to 
elevate man to the position his Creator intended him to 
fill, are sul on which our sciences throw a flood of 
light, and our readers shall have the benefit of its best 
teachings. 
: a a —_ be oe fe 
feel it a duty to participate in, co-vperate with, all the 
great moveunenns for the a“ yee nen a oe 
error, orance, sin, want, intemperance, sp 
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1864, published monthly, in a beautiful fs: at $1 50 a 
year. a Bee ee 1 2 each. Sam- 
ple numbers 15 cents. Please address 
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308 Broapwar, New York. 
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PORTRAIT OF WM. M. THACKERAY. 





WILLIAM M. THACKERAY. 


A very indifferent likeness—cut for Lire IL- 
LUSTRATED several years ago—is, for want of a 
better one, herewith presented. There was a 
distant resemblance between him and our elo- 
quent Rev. E. H. Chapin ; but a close analysis of 
the two characters*shows a more marked differ- 
ence ; for while one of Thackeray’s more promi- 
nent traits was that of satire—Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, Mirthfulness and Comparison be- 
ing brought into play—Mr. Chapin is distinguish- 
ed more for sympathy, resulting from his larger 
Benevolence and stronger affections. Thackeray 
delighted more in cutting criticism than in genial 
humor. Unlike Dickens, he used the scalpel 
more frequently than the soothing anodynes. 
There was more of the tart than of the sweet in 
his jokes—more vinegar than treacle, and he was 
more feared than loved, while Dickens is more 
genial, more mellow, and loving. But we need 
surgeons us well as physicians and nurses ; and 
Thackeray did a good work--he criticised the 
shortcomings, the follies, and snobberies of John 
Bull quite as freely as he ever did those of oth- 
ers, and though severe he was just. In point of 
natural talent and in education he was among the 
foremost of his time. 

His brain was large, dense, and compact. His 
head was high and broad, and full ia ail its parts. 
Executiveness was a leading characteristic. There 
was no uncertain sound to his voice, no question 
of the true meaning of his sentences. He was 
always emphatic, never boisterous ; self-relying, 
but not arrogant ; willful, tenacious, and fixed in 
his purposes, but not obstinate ; incredulous, but 
open to conviction ; slow to believe, but quick to 
comprehend. He had large Ideality, Sublimity, 
Imitation, and a vivid imagination. He could 
appreciate art, and enjoy the grand and the beau- 
tiful in nature. Constructiveness and Secretive- 
ness were also large, and added much to his suc- 
cess as a novelist. He had the ability to decide 
a question, and the power to say Yes or No, and 
to hold to it. He neither sought nor yielded to 
flattery ; could not be persuaded contrary to his 
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own judgment ; was gentlemanly, and every way 
a manly man. His features were regular and 
strongly marked. No one would think of taking 
liberties with a person with such a face. His 
mouth could say ‘‘no”’ easier than “‘ yes,”” and 
it was drawn down slightly at the outer corners. 
The upper lip was long and full, indicating Self- 
Esteem and Firmness. The nose was prominent 
and pointed; nostrils large, indicating ample 
lungs; the eyes were large and expressive, but 
not inviting. They seemed to say, ‘‘ Why do you 
approach ?’’ ‘‘ What do you want?’’ And there 
was but little in the face denoting ardent love 
for the opposite six ; neither was there malice or 
revenge, but a decided, independent, intelligent, 
self-relying spirit, which commanded more ad- 
miration and respect than love. 

William Makepeace Thackeray was born in 1811, 
in Calcutta, where his father, who was engaged 
in the service of the East India Company, resided. 
In 1818 he was sent to England, and after a few 
terms at a London school entered Cambridge 
University, but was not graduated. When 
twenty-one years of age he came into a fortune 
of twenty thousand pounds, and spent some time 
in traveling on the Continent. 

He had intended to embrace the profession of 
an artist—more as a pastime than from necessity. 
But when about thirty years old, he decided to 
follow literature as a vocation—a decision to 
which he was, to a great degree, impelled by the 
diminution of his fortune, which was much im- 
paired by unsuccessful speculations. He wrote 
for the London Times, and contributed the well- 
known Titmarsh papers to Fraser’s Magazine, and 
in this periodical appeared also his first real 
novel, ‘‘The Great Haggarty Diamond.’’ Sub- 
sequently he put forth in book form ‘‘ The Paris 
Sketch Book,’’ ‘‘The Second Funeral of Napo- 
leon,’’ ‘‘ The Chronicle of the Drum,”’’ and ‘‘ The 
Irish Sketch Book.’’ In 1841 he became one of 
the earliest contributors to Punch, which had been 
recently set on foot. 

So far, however, Thackeray was merely a 
sprightly satirist and a writer of ephemeral 
pleasantries. In 1846-7 he began ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ 
the work which at once raised him to the front 
rank of living novelists, and which, in his later 
years, he never surpassed. It was published in 
numbers, illustrated by himself, and before it 
was finished had won for its author an extended 
reputation. His next elaborate work was ‘‘ Pen- 
dennis.”’ 

In 1852 his novel, ‘‘ History of Henry Esmond’’ 
—a work in a style quite different from his usual 
vein—was published. Then came the serial 
novel, ‘‘ The Newcomes,”’ finished in 1855. 

In 1857 he began ‘' The Virginians,’’ a story 
of American life, suggested by what he had met 
and seen during a brief lecturing tour in the 
United States. In January, 1860, he took charge 
of the new Cornhill Magazine, and published therein 
his ‘‘ Lovel the Widower,’’ and his ‘‘ Adventures 
of Philip on His Way Through the World.” 

Mr. Thackeray was found dead in his bed on 
the morning of the 24th of December, 1863. He 
was taken ill only the day previous. Effusion on 
the brain is the alleged cause of his death. He 
was buried at Kensal Green, in the presence of a 
crowd of literary and personal friends, who had 
assembled to do honor to his memory. 








MASTER JOHN SNOOK. 





THE DRUMMER BOY. 


Jounny Snook. the drummer boy, whose like- 
ness we give, has a wiry, energetic constitution, 
and his mental disposition partakes of the same 
qualities indicated in his physical organization. 
He has earnestness, endurance, perseverance, and 
positiveness ; the width of his head is sufficient 
to give him energy and courage, and is high 
enough at the crown to give intellectual stead- 
fastness and perseverance, determination and 
self-reliance. That mouth and upper lip indicate 
resolution and stability. He appears to have 
good moral organs, and a well-balanced and vig- 
orous intellect. He is free in conversation, very 
decided in his morals, and will be likely, if noth- 
ing occurs to disturb his growth and develop- 
ment, to make a man of energy, integrity, intelli- 
gence, patriotism, and strong social feeling 

SKETCH BY MRS. D. D. DURFEE. 

Master John Snook was born in Fort Seneca, 
Seneca County, Ohio, and was six years old when 
his talents for drumming began to develop them- 
selves. On the occasion of organizing a company 
of Home Guards in that place, in 1861, he first 
saw adrum. But it soon became apparent that 
he was capable of beating it correctly. And from 
that time to this, on all recruiting occasions in 
this place and the surrounding country, night af- 
ter night, and sometimes till two o’clock in the 
morning, Johnny has been our dependence as 
tenor drummer. Always maintaining his position 
in the band creditably, he is never at a loss— 
never beats out of time, and seems perfectly at 
home with his drumsticks and drum. On sad as 
well as merry occasions Johnny’s services are de- 
manded. When our brave boys who have fallen 
in the war have been brought home for burial, 
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Johnny always performs his share of the solemn 


ceremonies. 


Just six years old last March they say, 
But a manly heart has he ; 

He’s rattled his drumsticks many a day, 
His height scarce up to your knee. 


Why work so hard ? say, Johnny dear, 
Why do you drum so loud? 

“TI dram,” he said, “ for the Volunteers, 
And I want to make them proud. 

I'll rattle my sticks for the Seneca Boys— 
They’re going to fight the foe.” 


And the soldiers are proud of their drummer boy 


As on to the war they go; 
But many an eye now bright with joy, 
May soon be quenched in woe. 


“ Come, go with us,” the soldiers said, 
“* And dram on the battle-field ;” 

With youthful bravery John replied, 
“I'll go if my mother will.” 


rr oe 


TWO HUMAN MONSTERS. 


Havine been permitted to examine two beau- 
tiful miniature portraits brought from India by 
Rev. W. W. Hicks, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and now in the possession of Dr. E. H. 
Dixon, editor of the Scalpel, we begged permis- 
sion to have copies taken of them for publication 
in the ParenotogicaL Journat. The originals 
were painted on ivory, in the most perfect style, 
and are really exquisite works of art. They have 
since been photographed, album size, by the 
Messrs. Anthony, of Broadway, and from their 
copies our engravings have been made. They 
are now before the reader, with the remarks 
which they have suggested, and a few of the facts 


brain predominates largely, and the tem- 
perament—vital and motive rather than 
mental—is one that must give force and 
energy to the action of his predominant 
organs. His hair and beard are thick, 
bushy, and black; his skin coarse and 
swarthy; and his whole organization 
evinces bodily power rather than mental 
or spiritual force. 

Without particularizing more fully, we 
may say that the perceptive intellect is 
largely developed ; the reflective organs 
full; and the top-head high in the crown, 
especially in the region of Self-Esteem 
and Firmness. We do not observe the 
physiognomical indications of Conscien- 
tiousness, Veneration, or Spirituality in 
any marked degree of development. The 
head is long—projecting far back—rather 
than high or broad, and we should not 
expect to find so much steady propelling 
power as dogged obstinacy in his charac- 
ter. His vital functions are evidently 
highly efficient and active, and he has 
been a good liver, though not an epicure. 

Such a man as this would attract atten- 
tion in any community, and would be 
likely to aspire to leadership. He would 
be more great than good, under the most 
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favorable circumstances ; with his passions fully 
aroused and unrestrained, he might become a 
demon in human form. 

Mrs. Dixon sends us the following interesting 
note in reference to Nena Sahib. Parents will 
do well to heed the moral drawn from the touch- 
ing little incident related of the child and the 
picture : 

I have understood that in early life this monster became 
an orphan, and that harsh or cruel treatment from stran- 
gers, who knew not what they did, hardened his heart and 
developed a cruelty which the beasts of the forest could 
not equal. He was finally adopted by a family of dis- 
tinction and wealth, who gave him every facility for edu- 
cation and improvement, and having g fine person, as well 
as a brilliant intellect, he availed himself of his oppor- 
tunity, and to the great astonishment of his friends made 
himseif master of varied accomplishments and many 
languages. His adopted parents finally died, and he who 
had looked forward to state and station was driven from 
his home as an interloper. The lady of his love scorned 
him ; and thus, frenzied with rage and disappointment, 
he took revenge upon her nation, for she was an English- 
woman. The torturing houre of his own childhood re- 
turned to him, and the history of his crime is the result. 

While looking upon his miniature, which had been 
brought from India, I exclaimed: “ Well, after all, this 
man is handsome.” But a little child of only five sum- 
mers, who was at my side, said: ‘‘ No, no, he is naughty! 
he is naughty in his eyes! he is naughty !” 

Ifthe impressible nature of childhood be thus instinctively 
conscious of good and evil, how great must be the effect of 
example upon the infant character, and how earnestly 
should we strive to surround children with all loving influ- 
ences! For whatever the temperament may be, this alone 
will guide it aright. A frown or a blow is hate to them, and 
as such is engraven upon the heart and the brain, which 
time bas not yet matured. Then take care that this spirit 


found recorded concerning their subjects. We | of hate be driven from your nurseries and replaced by 


will first introduce to you 
7 NENA SABIB. 


That this man has a strongly marked character 
no one who looks upon his likeness will be in- 
duced to question ; nor is it less evident that he 
is more developed in the sensual than in the 
spiritual part of his nature. The base of the 


that of patience, charity, and loving kindness. Look into 
the innocent eyes of your babes, mother, and “ get knowl- 
edge, get understanding,” that we may have no more 
Nena Sahibs. 

Dhundoo Punt, Nena Sahib (the latter being 
his title), was a Hindoo chieftain and the leader 
of the Sepoy rebellion in 1857. He was the son 





of a Brahmin of Deccan, and was born in 1824 or 





1825. When a little more than a year old he was 
brought to Bittoor, where he was soon after 
adopted by Bagee Row, the chief of the Mah- 
rattas. On the death of Bagee, without natural 
heirs, the East India Company refused to acknowl- 
edge the right of his adopted child to his princi- 
pal estate, which had been conditionally bestowed 
on the former by the company. The Nena sent a 
agent to England to advocate his claims, but 
without success. This wrong he never forgave. 
He had still much wealth and influence, and when 
the insurrection broke out was ready to devote 
both to the cause of the rebels, and to put him- 
self at their head. Of his terrible cruelties per- 
petrated during the war which followed every- 
body has heard. A single instance will be 
sufficient to put on record here: 

On the 27th of June, 1857, the English at Cawn- 
poor, after an obstinate defense, surrendered to 
the Nena, on his promising to send them safe to 
Allahabad. They were permitted to embark, but 
immediately afterward fired upon and many of 
them killed. The rest were brought back to land, 
where the men were at once put to death. The 
women and children, after surviving nameless 
outrages, were finally all massacred on the 15th 
of July, and their bodies thrown into a well. 

Long after all the other rebel leaders had sub- 
mitted, the Nena continued with about 10,000 
rebels to infest the northern parts of Central 
India and the frontiers of Nepaul. It was re- 
ported that he died of a fever in 1859, but the 
report was not generally credited, and it is now 
considered uncertain whether he is dead or alive. 


, THE KING OF OUDE. 


Voluptuous! The most charitable corstruction 
we can put upon this character is implied in this 
term. To gratify his propensities would be the 
first impulse of the man ; the second—one degree 
higher—would be to indulge his vanity and love 
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of dispiay. We do not judge him, in this matter, | 


by the rich trappings with which he is adorned, 
but by his organization. His temperament, the 
build of his body, the shape of his head, and the 
expression of his face, all tell the same story. 
His head is round and his physiology coarse. 


All of the basilar organs are large, and he is, | 


most decidedly, a man of this world. His lux- 
urious mode of living contributes much to render 
a naturally gross nature still more so. Take 
away his equipage, place him on a level with the 


man who earns his daily bread, and he would be | 
too lazy to work. But for those who want kings | 
to rule over them, and who take a foolish pride | 


in contributing decorations for the body rather 
than the mind, he is just the sort of person to fill 
the place. 


power rather than of influence. In short, it is, 
as we interpret it, a gross, vain, indolent, sensual, 


and animal orgaiization rather than thet of true 
manlinesa. Look at the thick, short, fleshy neck, | 
the rross under-chin, the voluptuous mouth, the 


insignificant nose, the flabby cheeks, the meaning- 
less eyes—the animal man! 
even worse than the notorious Nena Sahib, and 


we can liken him to no other person than King | 
Henry VIII. of England, who was the vilest | 


of the many vile. ones who have occupied the 
English throne. 
There are few redeeming qualities in the char- 


acter of this Indian king. There is a moderate | 
degree of intelligence, some kindness, and an | 


excellent appetite. He probably enjoys music, 
but all his pleasures would be of the grosser 
sort. 

We have no place in this country for persons 
like this. But if the question were put to us as 
to what he could do best, we should answer, 
“Keep a lager-beer saloon,” a dance-house on 
Water street, or open oysters. But if he were 
here, he would probably go into the lottery, 
mock auction, or patent medicine businesr, as 
furnishing an easier way to get a living. 

This portrait came to us with only the title of 
its subject ; but we infer from the agreement of 
the character it indicates with that recorded of 
Wajid Ali, the last king of Oude, that he is the 
person represented. Of this prince it is said: 
“He was more profligate and imbecile than al- 
most any of his predecessors,” which is saying 
a great deal. He was deposed by the English in 
1856. 

Tae New Born anv tue Deap.—Lavater, in his 
‘* Physiognomy,’’ makes the following curious 
remark : ‘‘I have had occasion to observe some 
infants, immediately on their births, and have 
found an astonishing resemblance between their 
profile and those of their father. A few days af- 
ter, this resemblance almost entirely disappeared ; 
the influence of the air and food, and probably 
the change of posture, had so altered the design 


His highest ambition would be to | 
“ show off,” to be admired and praised, not for | 
moral or intellectual excellence, but for his orna- | 
ments, and for his station, which would be one of | 


In our view he is | 








of the face, that you could have believed it a dif- | 


ferent individual. I afterward saw two of these 
children die, the one at six weeks and the other 
at four years of age—and about twelve hours af- 
ter their death they immediately recovered the 
ea which had struck me so much at their 

irth ; only the profile of the dead child was, as 
might be expected, more strongly marked, and 
more terse than that of the living.’’ 


ECHO POETRY. 
[The following is a specimen of echo poetry which pos- 
sesses merit as a literary c ition, and on it of 





| the spirit of piety which breathes through it.] 


Ir any be distressed, and fain would gather 
Some comfort, let him haste unto 

Our Father. 
For we of hope and help are quite bereaven 
Except Thou succor us 

Who art in heaven. 
Thou showest mercy, therefore for the same 
We praise thee, singing 

Hallowed be thy name. 
Of all our miseries cast up the sum ; 
Show us thy joys, and let 

Thy kingdom come. 
We mortal are, and alter from our birth ; 
Thou constant art— 

Thy will be done on earth. 
Thou madest the earth as well as planets seven ; 
Thy name be blessed here, 

As ’tis in heaven. 
Nothing we have to use or debts to pay, 
Except thou give i us. 

Give us this day 
Wherewith to clothe us, wherewith to be fed, 
For without thee we want 

Our daily bread. 
We want, but we want no faults, for no day passes 
But we do sin— 

Forgive us our trespasses. 
No man from sinning ever free did live ; 
Forgive us, Lord, our sins 

As we forgive. 
If we repent our faults, thou ne’er disdainest us , 
We pardon 

Them that trespass against us. 
Forgive us that is past, a new path tread us; 
Direct us always in thy faith, 

And lead us— 
We, thine own people and thy chosen nation, 
Into all truth, but 

Not into temptation. 
Thou that of all good graces art the giver, 
Suffer us not to wander, 

But deliver 
Us from the flerce assaults of world and devil 
And flesh, so shalt thou free 

Us from evil. 
To these petitions let both church and laymen 
With one consent of heart and voice, say 

Amen! 








PHusiness Hotices, 





More Prerry Picrurrs.—We are 
daily adding to our list of photographs, and can now fur- 
nish likenesses of more than 2,000 distinguished person- 
ages. Nearly all of our statesmen, poets, philosophers, 
military and naval officers ; the emperors, kings, queens, 
princes, and other European potentates of both sexes, and 
even the boxers, have their admirers, and find their way 
into albums. We recommend none, but can furnish all. 
Bishops, clergymen, teachers, musicians, lawyers, invent- 
ors, all who have achieved distinction, are put under con- 
tribution to grace the center-table of admirinz friends. 

Were “ poor Richard” present “ about these days,” he 
would be likely to counsel economy in this matter, so 
extravagant in style have the makers of pictures and 
albums become. The average price for cartes de visite is 
15 cents each. 

Dr. J. A. Brents has recently located in Terre 
Haute, Ind., for the purpose of practicing the healing art 
in accordance with the teachings of the Hygienic—late 
Water-Cure—school. He proposes to issue in connection 
with his practice a monthly journal entitled Tux 
Rerommenr, “ devoted,” as he says in his prospectus, “to 
Health, Physiology, Diet, Dress, Marriage, Education, 
Science, Morality, Temperance, and General Intelligence.” 
‘erms 50 cents a year in advance. 








THE EXTREMES. 


Ir General Thomas Thumb, his wife, and his colleague 
Commodore Nutt have not been “ out-generaled,” they 


| have been surpassed by his “serene littleness,” whom 


Mr. Barnum, for reasons not necessary to mention, has 


| christened the LrurpuvTtan Kiva, pictured above. This 


new dwarf, eaid to be fourteen years old, stands twenty- 
two inches high, and weighs seventeen pounds, He is 
more perfectly organized than either of his compeers, or, 
indeed, than any other we have seen. When we obtain a 
suitable portrait we will give a biographical sketch and a 
description of his character. But we may add in this con- 
nection, that though his head is but little Jarger than a 
good-sized orange, it is well formed and better balanced 
than is usual with dwarfs, while his body is in perfect pro- 
portions. 

Of the so-called “giants” represented in the above cut, 
the term is totally inapplicable, save in their length alone, 
for they are as flabby and as loosely put together as they 
are weak and long. The term “giant” is generally applied 
to objects of strength as well as of size. 

The boy! with a walking-stick—which he needs to 
steady him—standing on the right in the picture, is said 
to be eighteen years old, and stands eight feet high. 

The one in the middle, with regimentals, is said to be 
eight feet and four inches high, and to weigh four hundred 
pounds. 

The girl!—with Liliput standing in front—is said to be 
seventeen years old, and to be eight feet and one inch 
high, weigbing three hundred and seventy-nine pounds. 

And a more useless trio, or quartet, can not be found in 
New York. Were they strong in proportion to their 
shangbaie reach, there would be less to regret, and they 
might be put to some useful purpose, instead of making a 
public show for the amusement of their betters and the 
astonishment of juveniles. But how came they to grow 
80 inconveniently tall? and the little one to stop growing 
so soon? What of their parentage? What say the 
naturalists? Let us hear from Agassiz, Lyell, Hitchcock, 
Noit, Gtiddon, Pritchard, Knox, and tne rest, who ought 
to know. 

Mr. Barnum simply exhibits, he does not pretend to 
explain. ‘ 

———(»1- oe —_ 

Rerorm.—Some of the ladies in Hartford ap- 
pear in the streets without hoops, but with dress- 
es that come only to the ankle, disclosing Bal- 
moral boots and striped stockings. One of the 
Hartford papers thinks this a ‘‘ pleasant reform. 

A Cass or Misunperstanpina.—‘‘ I come for the 
saw, sir,’’ said an urchin. 

‘* What saucer?’ 

‘Why, the saw, sir, that you borrowed.” 

‘*T borrowed no saucer.”’ 

«Sure you did, sir—borrowed our saw, sir.”’ 

“« Be off, I never saw your saucer,”” 
‘But you did, sir—there’s the saw, sir, now, 
sir.”’ : 

“Oh! you want the saw / 

ANSWERING Two Questions AT A Trme.—‘‘ Here, 
Biddy, my darlint, what’s the time o’night and 
where’s the pertaty pudding ?”’ 

“It’s eight, sir.”’ 
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WORES ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Comse’s Lecrures on Pure- 


soLoer. A complete course. In muslin, $1 50. 


Comse’s Morar Pumosorny ; 
or, the Duties of Man. New Edition, $1 25. 


Cuart for Recording various 
Developments. Designed for Phreno! be. 


ConstituT1Ion oF Man. B 
Geo. Combe. The only authorized edition, with Illus- 
wations embracing his Portrait, $1 40. 


Compete W orks or Dr. GALL 
on Pansvotoey, 6 vols., (Very scarce,) net, $12. 


Darence OF PHRENOLOGY 5 3 
— for tt, om Debeen a” 
Domestic Lirz, Tooueuts on ; 
{ts Concord and Discord. By N. Sizer, 18c. 
Epvcation Compiere. Em- 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, Self-Culture, 
and Memory. One large vol. By Fowler, $3. 


Epucation,founded onthe Na- 
tareof Man. By Dr. Spurzheim. Muslin, $1. 


Fammiar Lessons on Puare- 


mwotoey and Puysiotoer. An excellent work for 
Children. Beaatifully [llustrated, $1 40. 





Marriage; its History and 


Philosophy, with directions for py Marriages. 
Sound fa asin. By Fowler, Ama 


Marrmony; or, Phrenology 


saree rte ent cme 


Memory anv INTELLECTUAL 
lurnovemeyt; applied to self-Education, $1. 

Menrtat Scrence, Lectures on, 
ore a ey of Phrenology. By Rev. 


PHRENOLOGY uk BOVED, Tilus- 


trated and oy gy A stand- 
ard work on the Science. ae Maslin $1 


PurenotogioaL ~JOURNAL, 
American Monthly. Illustrated. A year, $1 50. 


PuREnoLoGy AND THE Scrip- 
Tunas. By Rev. John Pierpont, 18¢. 


Purenotogioat Guipg. De- 
figned for the Use of Stadenta, 18¢. 


Purenotogican Atmanac. II- 
lustrated with numerous engravings, 6c. 


PHRENOLOGICAL Busr; design- 


of STS Coe et nee, 


. (Not mailable,) 81 
PR Ll Srecmens for 


\ Societies and Private Cabinets. 40 casta; net, $95. 
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Sreir-CuLturE AND PERFECTION 
or Cuanacren. An excellent work. Muslin, $1. 


Sexr-Insrrucror in Phrenol- 


ogy and ~~ ~_ Iiustrated with one bandred 
engravings, 35c. The Same in muslin, 60¢. 





HYDEOPATHY. 


AccIpENTs AND EMERGENCIES. 
By Alfred Smee. Notes by Trall. Illustrated, 18e. 


Cupren ; their Hydropathic 
Management in Health and Disease. Dr. Shew, $1 40. 


Cuouera ; its Causes, Preven- 
tion, and Cure, and all other Bowel Complaints, 35c. 


Consumption ; its Causes, Pre- 
vention and Cure. Muslin, $1. 


Coox Book, Hypropatuic. 
With New Recipes. Illustrated. By Dr. Trall, $1. 


DisEases OF THE THROAT AND 
Lowes, including Diptheria. By Dr. Trall, 18c. 


Domestic Pracrice or Hy- 


DRoratuy, with 15 engraved illustrations of important 
subjects. by E. Johnson, M.D., $1 40, 


Drieruerta, its Nature, History 
Cause, Prevention, and Treatment on Hygienic princi- 
ples; ‘with a Resuine of the various theories and practi 
ces of the medical profession. By Dr. Trall, $1 


EXPERIENCE IN WaisCend 
in Acute and other Diseases. By Mrs. Nichols, 35¢. 


Fammy Puysicran, Hydro- 
hic. By Dr. Shew, a | and invaluable work for 
ome practice. Profusely i ustrated, $3, 


Hyproraruic Encyciopepta: 
mg A Complete System of Hydropathy and 
aoe, on ing Anatemy, Illustrated ; Physicl- 
ogy of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, and the 
Preservation of Health ; Dietetics and Cookery; The- 
ory and Practice of Treatment ; xy Pathology 
and Hydro - Therapeutics, includ! ing the Nature 
Symptoms, and Treatment of al] known Dis- 

eases; Application to Surgical — and to Hy- 
dropathy, Re chang / 


a nels Tables es) a and Inde 
Hyproparuy ; or, Water Cure. 
Principles and Modes of Treatment. Dr. Shew, $1 40. 


Inrropuctrion To THE WATER 
Cuns. With First Principles, 18¢. 


Puttosopny or Water Core. 
By J. Balbirnie, M.D. A work for Beginners, 35¢. 


Practice or Water Cure. By 
Drs. Wilson and Gully. A popular work, 35c. 


Resvxts oF HYDEOFATHY 
treating of Constipation and Indi 


Warer-Core In pact Dis- 


EASES; an ition of the and Ter- 
minations of Various Chronic Diseases. By Dr. J. M. 
Gully. An impertant work, $1 40. 


Water AND VuGetasBLe Drier 


in Scrofala, Cancer, Asthma, ete. By Dr. Lamb. Notes 
by Dr. Shew. Maslin, $1. 





Warter-Curein Every Known 
Disease. By J. M. Rausse. Maslin, $1. 


Warer-Cure Manvatr. A 
popular work on Hydropathy. Muslin, $1. 


Warer-Cure ror tHe Mr- 
irom. By Dr. Trall, 25¢. 





ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Axconoitio Controversy. A 
eee Se Senin Sates saeco 
Errors of Teetotalism. By Dr. Trall, 35e. 


ANATOMICAL AND Puysi0Loe- 


ical arranged onmty for 
a of the New York Hy Sropatile Caloe They 
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Comsr’s Puystotoey, applied 
to the any eng be of ata 4 and Physical Education. 
Notes by 


Digestion, an OF. 
The Principles of Dietetics, By Andrew Combe, 35c. 


F AMILY ee 1TH 


ey poirng’ 6 Calistheatc oo 
oa and 





development of the 
ily Cyt the Serle 0 of their functions, the 


= health, and = of diseases and deform- 
By R. T. Trall, M. D., $1 40. 


Famity Dentist; a PopuLtar 
Treatise on the Teeth. By D. C. Warner, M.D., 1 00. 


Foop anp Diet; containing an 
Analysis maf kind of Food and —E ‘by Dr. J. 
Pereira. ‘otes by Dr. Lee. Muslin, 

Frourrs AND eerste the 
Proper Food of Man. With Notes reece illus 


trations. By R. T. Trall, M.D. M 


Human Votce; its Right Man- 


agement in Speaking and "Reading, 30. 


Herepirary Descent: irs 
Laws and Facts applied to Human Improvement, 1 00. 


Inranoy ; or, the Physiologi- 
cal and Moral Management /_< Children. Llustrated. 
By Dr. Combe. Muslin, 1 

Narurat Laws or May. By 
Dr. Spurzheim. A good work, 85e. 


PutLosopuy or Sacrep Histo- 
Ry, considered in Relation to Human Aliment Fe the 
Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester Graham, 2 

Puystoroey, Animal and Men- 

ay om to — — oy foe Power of Mind. By 
‘owler. 

Sutil AND Thewunare Lirs ; 

with Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro, 35e. 


Tue Science or Human Lire. 
By Sylvester Graham, M.D. With he Portrait and Bi- 
ographical Sketeh of the Author, 2 

Tea AND CorFEE ; their Physi- 
cal, Intellectual, and Moral Effects, By Alcott, i8e. 


Txeru ; their Structure, Dis- 
ecse, and Management, with Engravings, 20c. 


VerceTas_e Diet, as sanction- 
ed by at enon a te. By Dr. 


1 00, 
Sproat List. We have, in 


addition to the above, Private Medical Works and 
Treatises on subjects which, not mes neal 

eneral Coy sewn are invaluable to those who need 
them. This Special List will be sent on pre-paid ap- 
Plication. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arms Anp Arps ror GIRLs AND 
Youne Women. By Rev. G. S. Weaver, 90c. 


CuEMIsTRY, applied to Physi- 

ology, Agptocitens, and Commerce. By Liebig, 
ELIA’s Doctors; or, a G@ ance 

Bebind the Scenes. By Miss Hanon Gardner Creamer. 
For the Family. Muslin, 1 

Frorr Cutrure ror THE Miz- 
Lon ; or, Hand-Book for the Cultivation and 3 
ment of Fruit Trees. Ilustrated with Ninety 
gravings. By Thomas Gregg. Muslin, 60c. 

HumaAN RIGHTS, AND THEIR 
Political Guaranties. By Judge Hurlbut, 1 00. 


Hints TowARD Rerorms, in 
Lectures, a = “ames 
ley. Second edition, with Crystal Ve 


Home ror Ati; the Gravel 
pay dang yh gdh yr 

Hopes anD Hgips FOR THE 
Youne ov Boru Suxzs. Spe. 6 Com An 
excellent work. Muslin, 90c. 

How ‘to ger A Parent, with 
Valuable Instructions te Inventors, 6¢. 


Imwortauiry TrromMPHant.— 
The Existence of s God, with the Evidence. By Rev. 
J.B. Dods. Muslin, 1 00 

Movement-Curz. Embracin 
Treatment? Metroed, be ie Tele MDT ae. 













Paysicat Perrecrion ; or, the 
quire ad Teta —— pF ath we Vier Ac- 
Life; when the “Tnfirmition and 
Age. An excellent work, ) 25. 
Poprutation, Turory or. The 
Law of Animal Fertility. Introduction by Trall, 15e. 


Savine anp Wastin@; or, Do- 
mestic Economy [llustrated. By Solon Rotinson, 1 00. 


Tue Ricur Worp mw rae Rieut 
Feast Abeba Roget 
Ways or Lire; the Right Way 
and the Wrong Way. BY Rev. G. S. Weaver. A cap- 
ital work. Muslin, 
WEAVER’s Wonks FOR THE 
Younes. Comgetdeg, * * Hopes and Helps,” “Aims and 
Aids,” and “ Ways of Life.” A heaed ful vol.. 2 00, 
Works or Hon. Horace 


Mann, including his Lectures on —— subjects, 
comprising many of his best addremes, 1 7 


form ies of 





NEW HAND-BOOKS. 
How to Wrrre; A Pocket 


Manual of Composition and Letter-Wrii Invala- 
able to the young, 40c. The Same, in m » 60c. 


How to Tark; A Pocket 


Manual of Conversation pee Debate, with more than 
Five Hundred Common Mistakes in Speaking Cor- 
rected. Paper, 40c. The Same, in muslin, 602. 


How to Benave; A Pocket 


Manual of Republican Etiq and Guide to Correct 
Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Societies and 
Deliberative Assemblies, 40c. In muslin, 60¢. 


How 0 po Busrygss ; A Pock- 


et Manual of Practical Affairs, and a Guide to Succem 
in Life, with a Collection of —_= Commercial 
Forms.’ Suitable for all, 40c. In muslin, 60c. 


Hanp-Booxs ror Home In- 
PRovement (Educational); comprising, “How to 
Write.” “How to Talk,” “How to ve,” and 
“How to Do Business,” in one large volume, 2 00. 


RURAL HAND-BOOKS. 


Dommstic Anmats: A Man- 
ual of Cattle, Sheep and Horse Hi ; or, How 

to Breed, Rear, and Manage the Tenants of the Barn- 
pte Paper, 40c. The Same, in mualin, 60c. 


Tae Farm: A Manual of 


Practical Agriculture; or, oy to Cultivate all the 
Field Crops, with « most valuable Essay on Farm 
Management. Paper, 40c. The Same, in mualin, 60c. 


Tae Garpen; A Manual of 
Horticulture ; or, How te Calva Sapa lee rue 


and Flowers. Paper, 40c. 
Tae House: A Manual of 
Build 


Rural Architecture; or, How to 
Basan, und Oot Slouses quassaily, 400. In mualin, 


Rurat Manvats ; comprising 
“The Hous,” "The Farm” “The Ganda,” and “De 
mestic Animals.’ one large volume, 





MESMERISM—PSYCHOLOGY. 


ExxcrricaL Psycuoioey, Phi- 
losophy of, in Twelve Lectures. By Dr. Dods, 1 00. 
Fascination ; or, the Phildso- 

SA Saecene 
Macrocosm ; or, the Universe 
Witbout. By Fishbough. Muslin, 90¢. 
Puttosopry or MrsMERISM AND 
Cxarmvorancer. Six Lectures with instructions, 35¢. 
Psycnowoey ; or, the Science 
of the Soul. By Haddock. Mlustrated, 85e. 





Agents, Booksellers and others, would do 
well to engage in the sale of these Works, in 
every State, County, Town, and Village 
throughout the country, They are not kept 
by Booksellers gencrally. The market is not 
supplied, and thousands might be sold where 
they have never yet been introduced. For 
Wholesale Terms, and “Special Lists,” please 
address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broapwar, New Yorn, U8. A. 
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Adbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS We can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. 
Must reach us by the 1th of the month. 


N 
C 


Movement Oure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 








RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooxlya, L. L. 


HARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 65 





‘IFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, IN 
elegant Bindiogs, by 
VIRTUE, YORSTON, &Co., 
Publishers and Importers, 

No. 12 DEY S(REET, NEW YORK. 
THE ART JOURNAL.—The vol- 

ume for 1863 will be ready on the 

24:h of December. coptarning, in ad- 

dition to the regular contents, an 1l- 

lustrated catalogue of th > Interna- 

tiovual Exhibition of 1562. Bound 

in green cloth.....................$18 00 
THE VERNON GALLERY. — 150 

Engravings ..... exnsescoocss OO OO 
THE WILKIE GALLERY. — 67 

Engravin 00 
GEMS OF 


graviogs. Lettered proofs on India 


mited numver printed. Bound in 


paper, quarto grand eagle size ; a 
i 
h 


alf morocco 00 00 


. wilt ane 

PIEDMONT AND IPALY.—144 En- 
Fire: ee neereses . ee 
SWITZERLAND ILLUSTRATED. 


BEAUTIES OF THE BOSPHORUS. 
—S7 Engravings........... eee 
THE DANUBE ILLUSTRATED.— 
84 Eagravings, apgcsapecogns 
SCOTLAND ILLUSTRATED.—120 
Engravings..... cépdececvence SOE 
AMERICAN SCENERY.—120 Ea- 
ravings . , axeneneecsenensecs BO OR 
CANADIAN 8SCENERY.—120 Eng., 13 00 
18 00 


20 00 
18 00 
12 00 
12 00 


BCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF IRELAND.—12v Engraving... 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 
wmAGAINST_RUSSIA.—T4 Steel En- 
aravings and 7 Maps.............. 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE IN INDIA AND THE 
EAST.—Engravings and Maps.... 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND.—8v Engravin 
CYCLOPEDIA OF THE USEFUL 
ART+.—2,500 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 2 Vols....... ....... 15 00 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STAT4LS.—9v Steel Eogravings. 3 
WH cn se cenced: catseecescbasescos 16 50 
BATTLES OF AMERICA.—50 Steel 
Engravings. 8 Vol-. 
For ‘/rther particulars, see the 
lishers' extensive Ca'alogue. 


QcaErsenee GIFT BOOKS FOR THE 
kK BEASON, 1863. 
THE DEVOTIONAL FAMILY BI- 
BLE.—By Rev. Alexander Fletcher, 

D.D. Eoriched with 60 splendid 

Steel Engraviogs. In1 Vol., hand- 
somely bound in morocco. 
UIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 

—By Rev. Alexander Fletcher D.D. 
26 Steel Engravings. New and ele- 

nt edition, printed in large quarto 15 00 

RIPTURE HISTORY FOR THE 
YOUNG.— With 82) Steel Engrav- 

ings, beautifully bordered. 2 Vols., 

git 


12 00 


12 00 


18 00 
Pnb- 
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12 Dey Street, New York. 


CG TE MUSICAL LIBRARY 
FOR $10. 


Comprising nearly 
ONE THOUSAND PIECES OF PIANO 
MUS:C, 


“HOME CIRCLE.”—A collection of Pi- 
ano usio, Marches, Waltzes, Polkas, 

uadrilies, &c., 2 Vols. “SHOWER OF 

EARLS ”"—Choice Vocal Duets with Piano 
Accoompamment. “SILVER CHORD.”— 
A collection ot Songs, Ball Qu 
tets, &c. Piano Accomp. “ OPERATIC 
PEARLS.”—comprising the Vocal Beauties 
ot the Best Operas. Piano Accomp. The 
above sent, post-paid, for $10, or each at the 
following prices Plain, $2; Cloth, ; 
Fall gilt. #8 OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St, Boston. 


Duets, Quar- 


Price 25 cents a Jine each insertion. | 


COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. | large Health Establishment for ten years at 








OUR HOME ON 


THE HILLSIDE, 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., N. ¥., 
THE LARGEST HYGIENIC INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 


| To the Readers of the Purenotoaicat Jour- 


NAL and former Readers of the Wartzr- 

Cure JouRNAL: 

Frrenps—I[ wish to bring afresh to your 
notice and consideration the work which we 
are doing in Over Homes on tue Hivusipe. 
Ic is now a litle over five years since we 


| established the Institution ; though, as many 


of you are aware, some of us conducted a 


Glen Haven, in this State, previous to our 
coming to Dansville. But those were years 
of preparation for ourlabor h-re. Since we 
came here we have been putting into prac- 
lice the experience there and here obtained. 
On ihe openiog of this year we can with 
truth sey that our Institetion is larger than 
any other Hygienic Establishment in the 
United States, and, as far as we koow, larg- 
er tban any other in the world. The num- 
ber of patients ia the Cure during the last 
summer reached as high as a hundred and 
seventy ; and at this ume we have over a 
hundred guests under our care. Daring 
this whole time we have never given a par- 
ticle of medicine, and as large as ninety-five 
per cent. of those who have visited us for 
treatment have been either so benefited that 
they have been entirely satisfied with their 
progress, or have been thoroughly and per- 
manently cured durivg their stay with us. 
In a country whose people are so univer- 
sally cursed by drug medication as is our 
people, this of itself constitutes a phenome- 
non. Certaisly itis one of the most iuter- 
esting facts to which the candid or consid- 
erate mind can have its attention directed. 
the general and almost universally preva- 
leot impression is, tnat sick persons can not 
recover from their diseases without tne aid 
of drug-poisons. We have proved this im- 
pression to be thoroughly delusive, and that 
there is a far better way of treating the sick 
than that which generally exists. To st.rt 
an institution under such conditions of s0- 
ciety as necessarily impose upon it at the 
outset great unpopularity, and to bring it 
mto sach success as we have done in the 
case of Oar Home, it seems to us is a proof 
beyond all question of the correctness of 
our principles and the strength of our po- 
sition, Our practice has steadily increased 
until it has demanded of us from time to 
time enlargement of our accommodations. 


A NEW HOTEL. 

During the past season, at the foot of our 
hill, there has been erected a large and nice 
hotel called “Tue Baewster Hovss.” it 
is kept by Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Brewster, 
the former of whom was for years our Su- 
perintendent. So great has been the influx 
of strangers coming from far and near to 
see the workings of Our Home, and so diffi- 
cult has it been for us to accommodate them, 
and so far removed from ‘he hotels in town, 
that Mr. and Mrs, Brewster have invested 
capital and put up a very neat, snug, and 
admirably kept house. Here, strangers who 
come to see us will find every possible ac- 
commodation which tney are likely to need. 
We mention this as one evidence of our 


growth. 
LIBERTY HALL. 

An additional evidence of our poe 
is to be found in the fact that we are build- 
ing a fine Hall as a lecture-reom. So many 
persons visit us during the year to listen to 
lectures such as the Physicians of our Insti- 
tution give, that the proprietors have felt 
warranted in this expe se. The Hall is to 
be done, and will be dedicated on the first 
of February. We shall be pleased to see 
any of our friends from abroad on that occa- 
sion. Itis to be named “ Lisgrtry Hat,” 
and will be used for our religious services, 
our public lectures, aod social festivities. 


Its dimensions are to be 65 feet in length, 32 | 


feet in width, and 20f-et high. It will have 
ante-rooms, a fine rostrum, and an organ. 
We look forward to its occupancy with great 
pleasure, and feel thankful to G 
80 prosp-red us in our labors as that we are 
thus enabled to offer greatly increased fscil- 
ities and advantages t» the sick, and to those 
in health who may visit us for their improve- 
ment and progress in knowledge of the laws 
of Life and Health. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE 


Weare glad to be able to say that this 
Journal has steadily increased in the extent 
of its circulation untii we can now sate 
with truth that daring the last year it had « 
larger paying-list of subscribers than any 


for baving | 


| other Health Journal in the United States. 
| Ic has had to combat with great d'sadvan- 
tages, but has commended itself to ail classes 
of persons, and it now counts among its 
best friends many of the most intelligent 
men and women in the United States, It 
opens the present year under auspices the 
most flattering. That you may judge of the 
truth of this statement for yourselves, you 
are caraestly invited to send for specimen 
copies. They wilt be forwarded to you 
with great pleasure. We are desirous that 
it shall continue to be the leading Healts 
Journal on this continent. The principles 
it advocates are those of the Hygienic poil- 
osophy, to which we have been faithfully 
and undeviatiogly devoted for many years. 
By tureing to anotner part of the adver- 
tising columns of this JourN.«t, you will 
fina the terms of subscription both for single 
subscribers and for clus. Do net hesita‘e, 
then, to send to M. W. Simmons & Co. your | 
names for specimen copies. You need not 
subscriove fur it unless you shall think it 
worth your while to do so; but it will do | 
you no hurt to read a number of it and see | 
what are the tone, temper, and character of 
the thoughts coutained in it. We are en- 
gaged in one ot the most thorough yet con- 
servative reforms whieh has ever been 
brought to the notice of a Cristian people. 
We are anxious and desirous to scatter 
light and truth in all the dark places over 
which Sickness and Death presice ; and we 
shall be glad to give you avy in'ormation | 
which we possess in respect to better ways 
of living, so as not to be sick; or better 
methods of treating the sick, so that they 
may not die 
HEALTH TRACTS. 
We have them published and for sale at 
the following prices: 
Cookery—or How to Prepare Food. 
How to take Baths. 
The American Costame—or Woman’s 
Right to good Health 12 
Flesh as Food—or How to Live with- 
out Meat.... 
Dyspepsia—or How to have a Sound 
Stomach 12 
Student Life—or How to Work the 
Brain without Overworking the 
Bod 12 “ 


ROUTE.—Come from the East on the 


.-15 ots, 
9 oe 


Wayland; 

Or—From the East on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad to Rochester, thence on the 
Genesee Vailey Railroad to Wayland ; 

Or—From the West to Buffalo, thence on 
the Buffalo, New York and Erie Railroad 
to Wayland, and so to ““Ovurn Home” by 
coach. 

Lerrers.—Correspondenee, for tracts, cir- 
culars, advice, or information, should be 
addressed to Jas. C. Jackson, M.D., Miss 
Harrier N. Austin, M.D., or F. Wirsox 
Hvep, M.D., and should contain stamps 
to prem y answers. 

especifully, 
Harerer N. Avstix, M.D., 
Gites E Jackson, 
F. Witsen Hurp, M.D., 
Lucretia E. Jackson, 
James I. Jackson, 
James ©. Jackson, M.D. 


€¢ \ 7 ISCEGENATION.” 

4 The Theory of [the Blendisg of 
Races—applied to the American White 
Man and Negro. 

The above is a curious and instructive 
work, giving a new and startling solution 
of the problem of Race on this Continent. 
| Among its chapters are the fullowing : 
| I.—Mixtare of Caucasian aad Airican Blood 
Essential to American Progress. 
| II.—March of the Dark Races Nortnward. 

I1l.—Mystery of ihe Pyramids. 
| 1V.—All Religions Derived from the Col- 
| ored Races. 

V.—The Type Man a Miscegen. 
| Vi.—Love of the Bionde for the Black. 
| VIL—How the Anglo-American may be- 
come Strong and Comel 








y- | 
VII.—The Miscegeaetic Ideal of Beauty in | 


oman. 
1X.—Secret of Southern Success. 
X.-—-Heart Histories = the White Daugh- 


ters of the Sou 
| XL—The Fatnre—No White, no Black. 
H. DEXTER, HAMILTON, & Co., 


New York and Erie Railroad to Corning, | 
thence by Buffalo and Corning Railroad to | 


[Jan., 


eee 


HE ROUND TABLE.—A NATIONAL 
Weekly Paper. 
ESTABLISHED POR THE 

FREE AND IMPAKTIAL DISCUSSION OF 

CURRENT TOPICS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF 
AMERICAN LIFZ AND LET: ERS. 
The conductors of the ROUND TABLE 
aim to present a weekly journal which, 
| Without prejudice, partiality, or partisan- 
| ship, shall seek to elevate the standard of 
| American criticism and taste, and inspire a 
| more ardent Jove for the highest and best 
interest of the nation. The demand for a 
periodical wrich untes the better features 
of the English weeklies with such as the 
more varied life of the Americ n people 
calls for, is now for the first time sought to 
be supplied. The publishers of ihe ROUND 
TABLE enter upon tne new fleld with a 
firm purpose to send forth a journal of 
thought and eriticism which shalt at once 
| combine rich stores of enteri»ining literary 
| matter with high-toned and fair discussions 
of the great topics of the day. 

The ROUND TABLE will strive to be 
pungent and plain, without disreg»rding 
the proper couresies of journalism, and in 
all things will aim to inculcate a sound and 
| healthful morality. In short, it wi'l aspire 

| to take the lead as a National Journal of 


REFINED AND POPULAR LITERA- 
TURE, OF POLITICAL, MILITARY, 
AND FINANCIAL CRITICISM, 

and as a Weekly Newspsper of 
ART AND THE DRAMA. 
ITS WRITERS 
are selected from all parts of the country, 
without regard to any cliques or local preju- 
dices, but with the single endeavor to srcure 
the best men for the d ion of all subject 
THE POLITICAL ARTICLES 
are prepared by men of broad views, and 
capsble of writing as well as th nkiog, witn- 
out regard to party machinery or any poli'i- 
cal organization whatever. en ia pubiic 
stations ure treated as servants of the people 
and the nation, and without regard to their 
party affiliations. 
THE MILITARY ARTICLES 
are written by men whose experience in the 
field in connection with various armies 
ought to entitle their opinions to credence 
in matters of which they write. 
FINANCIAL REVIEWS. 
appear in the ROUND TABLE weekly, 
prepared by the best writers in this depart- 
ment that the country affurds. 
THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 

is tained by pop writers from all 
parts of the country, aud it is the intention 
of the conductors to keep this purt of the 
—— filled with the very best Essays, 

ketches, and Poems which can be ubtained. 

THE ART AND LITERARY NEWS 
is gleaned with great care from every pos- 
sible source, so that for a complete resumé 
TABLE is 








| in this department the ROUN 
without a rival. 

BOOK REVIEWS 
form a prominent failure in the new journal, 
All books are criticised fearlessly and fairly. 

THE ROUND TABLE 
aspires to place before the more cultivated 
and refined ion of the American people 
a periodical which shall combine many 
features hitherto unatiemoted and unat- 
tained in our weekly journals, being at once 
an entertaining Family Paper and a critical 
record of current topics, which every good 
citizen will be glad tu receive and read. 
PUBLICATION DAY, THURSDAY. 
Subscription price, Five Dollars a year; 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 
Special Agents : 
H. DEXTER, HAMILTON & CO., 
No. 118 Nassau Street, 
New York. 
All communteations should be addressed 
THE ROUND TABLE, 
No. 116 Nassau Street, 
ew York. 


Fas FLANNEL ARMY AND 
TRAVELING SHIRTS.—Dress Shirts 


to 





2 Bosoms, Cellars, and Wristban‘s 
for Shirt-making, at JA PARRISH’S 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Establishment, 325 





General 
Vor sale everywhere. Price 25 cis. 


Canal Street, near Greene Street, New York. 
‘ -~ 
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NGLISH CARPETINGS. — ROYAL 

Velvet and Brussels Carpetings from 

the most celebrated English manufactories, 
at HIRAM ANDERSON’S 
TEN SPACIOUS SALES-ROOMS. 


Iso. 
LOWELL THREE-PLY ann INGRAIN 
CARPETS. 
Also a large assortment of 
HEARTH-RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, 
DRUGGETS, TABLE anv _ PIANO- 
COVERS, WHITE anv COLORED 
HOLLAND anp GOLD WINDOW- 
SHADES, FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS from 
three to cighteen feet wide, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
All goods are Game. 
IRAM ANDERSON, 
No, 99 Bowery. 
¢@™ Sign of the large Golden Eagle. 


HEALTH MAGAZINE FOR THE 
MILLION. 

THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 
Formerly the Warer-Cure JovrNat, 
EDITED BY R. T. TRALL, M.D., 

Is Devoted to Hygienic Medication, Bodily 
Development, and the Laws of Lise. 

In it 

THE TRUE NATURE OF DISEASE, 
together with its rational and proper treat- 
ment is fully explained, and tne earnest 
endeavor of its conductor is to give to the 
pablic a 

FIRST-CLASS HEALTH JOURNAL, 
which shall fully meet the demands of the 
age and contribute to improve the condition 
of the masses. 
THE LABORING CLASSES SHOULD 

HAVE IT. 





Its plain and practical teachings will im- 
part to them a knowledge of such principles 
as sre of vital interest to all, and enable 
them to be in a measure independent of the 
professional and ruling classes of society. 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT. 

From no other Journal can so much 
valuable information be derived relating to 
heal h and the treatment of disease. Re- 
ports are furnisbed for its pages of intere-t- 
ing cases of medication and treat t, which 
are of themselves of incalculable value to 
every family in the land. 

THE EDITOR’S MEDICAL NOTES 
are always full of interest, being replete 
with suggestions touching health and 

isease. 

A new volume commenced January Ist, 
1864. Subscriptions can begin at any time. 
All > back numbers for 1863 can be sup- 
plied. 

TERMS: $1 50 per year in advance; 
four copies, $5; ten or more copies, $1 each. 
Each siogle subscriber for 1864 is entitled to 
a steel engraving of Dr. Traut. 

Address R. T. TRALL & CO., 
at No. 15 Laight 8t., New York. 


RS. WILSON & PHILLIPS’ HYGI- 
ENIC ESTABLISHMENT, 665 North 
Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 

Electricity, Swedish Movements, Gym- 
nastics, and all agents usable in assisting 
the Remedial Effort, applied on strictly Hy- 
gienic Principles. 2-4 











HE LAWS OF LIFE. 

This, The People’s Health Journal, is 
now the most largely circulated Health 
Journal in the Country and it enters upon 
its Seventh Year with flattering prospects 
of a still wider circulation and r use- 
fulness. It has drawn to its support many 
of the Early Pioneers in the Healtn Reform 
Movement, besides making a host of new 
friends and earnest advocates of a Hygienic 
System of living and of treating the sick. 
Its Miss H. N. Austin, M.D., and 

. Jackson, M.D., are widely and fa- 
vorably known as Physici Lecturers, 
and Writers, and their and varied ex- 
Mer give to their writing great practi- 


1e, 
Notwithstanding the high price of aper 
and labor, this Journal io continued bh the 


OTY’S NEW YORK CLOTHES WASHER HAS ESTABLISHED ITS 
reputation as the BEST AND CHEAPEST WASHING MACHINE FOR GENE- 
RAL FAMILY USE. 


SINGLE TOWEL, IS MUCH 

Rubbing, 

And proves a Good Investment in the Saving of 
Clothes alone. 

‘LI FAVA OL GaOddV 

NVO ATINVA AUAAD LVHL dVHHO OS 

3800 B 4 puy 
‘WURHSVM aoos 
v 40 
SHLISIONOAA AHL ITTV PNINIAWOO 


Less Fatiguing than Washboard 


PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
15 Laight Street, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1868. 

Mr. Wu. M. Dory—Sir : From my experience in the use of Washing Machines, [ am 
satisfied that your “ New York Clothes Washer” combines all the requisites of a good 
washer, and is THE BEST AND CHEAPEST hand washing machine I have ever seen. 
It is truly a great labor and clothes saver, and its simplicity, durability, cheapness, and 
ease of operation make it especially adapted to family use. The superior and speedy 
manner in which it does the work, without injury to the fabric, must be satisfactory to all 
who use it, and I cheerfully recommend it to public favo® and patronage. 

A. HOLLAND, Author and Publisher Laundry Manual. 

We, the undersigned, having thoroughly tested “ Doty’s New York Clothes Washer,” 

fully indorse the above recommendation by Mr. A. Holland. 
SOLON ROBINSON, Agricultural Editor N. Y. Tribune. 
JAMES BROWN, of the House of Brown Brothers & Co., 59 Wall St. 

The New Haven Duily Journal and Courier, of August 1st, 1868, says: “ Without ex- 
aggeration, it is the very best machine for washing clothes we ever saw. Simply con- 
structed ef wood, it operates on the fulling-mill principle, and a mere child can with its 
help do the whole washing for a large family.” 

Grove Parsonage, Weehawken Hill, N. J., Nov. 30th, 1863. 

Having used Doty’s Clothes Washer in our family since Sept. 7th, 1868, this certifies 
that whatever is claimed for it, it will do. It fulfills all. It will do a family’s washing in 
one third of the time—much better than by han¢, leaving the clothes whiter and without 
injury from the wear of rubbing. So pletely has it answered, that we have not boiled 
a single piece of clothes nor washed a single piece upon a board, or by hand. Those who 
have used it along with ourselves give the same testimony. A child can work it. Too 
much can not be said in its favor. It isa greater benefaction to the family than the sew- 
ing machine. I could wish every family for their own sakes to have one. 

M. V. V. MABON, Minister of R. D. C. of New Durham. 


New York, December 3d, 1863. 

Doty’s New York Clothes Washer has been in use in my family for several months past. 
It is the first machine, out of three or four, which servants would continue to use ra 
few trials. It does the work quickly, easily, and well, and is a great clothes saver. After 
careful comparison with most other machines in the market, I do not hesitate to give this 
the preference. WM. A. FITCH, Associate Ed. Am. Agriculiurist. 

After several weeks’ practical test, PROF. E. L. YOUMANS, the noted Chemist, Au~ 
thor, and Public Lecturer, writes as follows: “ The Clothes Washer came in due time and 
was put to immediate use, and [ employ no exaggeration when I say that it carried our 
women folks by storm. The first day’s use was eminently satisfactory.” 

The family of the Proprietor of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is using this ma- 
chine, and prefer it to all others, without regard to price. 

(Other Testimonials, kindly bestowed, omitted for want of room.) 

These Testimonials are from persons who bestow public commendations very sparingly, 
and only upon the most meritorious objects; and they are full and explicit, telling the 
whole story as to durability and simplicity, labor, time, and clothes-saving, ease of opera- 
tion, and general excellence and efficiency. 


BUY A TOWN RIGHT! 


My Clothes Washer is easily made by any carpenter, and I now offer Town Rights to 
make and sell, so low that the profits of a single machine will pay the Right for about 100 
familieg! Large towns still less. First purchaser of a Town Right in any county allowed 
a large commission for selling Rights of other towns in his county. “ First come, first 
served.” Ww M M. DOTY, 498 Broadway, New York. 

Manufactured also at Janesville, Wis. (near Chicago), by WM. M. & E. P. DOTY. 


IT READILY WASHES A BEDQUILT OR 








AND-MILLS.—R. T. TRALL & CO. 
15 Laight Street, New York, keep 
constantly for sale Hand-Mills particularly 
Containing the choicest Literary Selections, | adapted for cracking wheat and grinding 
as well as Original Revolutionary Tales, | Graham flour or corn for hominy aad samp, 
Original Stories, Original Romances, Read- | or parched corn or rusk. 
able Editorials, Original Poems, P its, 
and Illustrations by the best Artists. 
Terms—Inoariably in Advance. 


Single Copies 


Tue New-Yorker, 
A COMPLETE WEEKLY MIREOR OF THE WORLD 





ORK SHAVINGS.—WE ARE PRE- 

pared to furnish a new material for 

Beds— Cork Shavings—at cents per 

eae ow nd. Twenty- pounds wiil make a 

ll-sized double bed. It is equal to hair in 

com'‘ort, and only about one-third of its 

Proariinese itig all that can be desired. it 

cleanliness it is can Be 

— add cingle 130 “ is also more durable than any other ma- 

rive: oiscbe- iene terial in use, and is withal so elastic in it- 

The parties who send us $11 for aclub of | self as to render the mode:n “ spring bot- 
be poy (all to be sent to one address), | toms” entirely unnece. Some 

entitled 


Two 

Four 

Eight “ 

Postmasters and others 
who get up clubs can 





to a copy jree. 
. Matuews, Proprietor, 
105 Fulton Street, New York. 
Specimen Numbers will be sent to all ap- 
plicants for Five Cents in Postage Currency 





essary. persons 
are using the shavings for beds in prefer- 
ence to cotton, hair, or feathers. ee 
for the shavings about 50 cents 
Send R. T. TRALL & OO., 


orders to ° 
15 Laight Street, New York. 





INDISPENSABLE. 
HOW TO WR 


Universally acknowledged to be the best 
book on these subjects ever published, are 
all contained im one volume, entitled 


Hanv-Booxs ror Home Im- 
PROVEMENT. 

This volume in itself constitutes a com- 
plete library for the young, and the same 
amount of valuable and practical informa- 
tion can be found nowhere else for many 
times the price, which is only $2, when sent 
by mail, post-paid. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


SCHOOL MGAZINE FREE! 
Clark’s School Visitor—Voi. VIIL.. 1864. 


Rev. Alexander Clark, Editor. 
NEW TYPE—NEW FEATURES! 


The publisher of this beautiful me ves | 
Day §enoul Magazine, in order to reach all 
parts of the country, will send the Visitor 
one year free to one person at any Post- 
—- the United States, who will act as 
agen 
Address, with stamp. 
J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher 
18.8 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ME. DEMOREST’S IMPERIAL 
DRESS ELEVATOR.—Every lady is 
delighted with them, and they have become 
indispensable. Godey’s Lady's Book for 
January says: “* We have lately seen a very 
useful article, inverted and introduced by 
Mme. Demorest, No. 478 Broadway, New 
York, called the Dress Elevator, and is so 
arranged that by it the skirt can be uni- 
formly raised all round at a moment’s no- 
tice. The Elevator is booked around the 
waist inside the dress, cords come together, 
and are secured to buttons which pass 
through the dress; the butions are drawn 
forward and tied, or may pnp | held by 
the hand. These Elevators are sold at only 
50 cents each,” and are mailed free on re- 
ceipt of tne price. 


_ a. EVERY FAM- 











Approved by the intelligent masses of 
New England and the Middle States. Are 
celebrated for purity and good weight. 
Farmers and economists generally give 
them preference. No similar articles have 
ever before become so popular on their own 
merit. They have been awarded the high- 
est premiums by all the State and County 
Faus, wherever exhibited. 


PYLE’S SALERATUS. 
PYLE’S BAKING CREAM TARTAR. 


PYLE’ PURIFIED SODA. 
These articles are put up expressly for the 
best class of Family Trade, are strictly}Pure, 
and full Weight. A fair trial will convince 
any intelligent housekeeper of the Economy 
of their use. 
PYLE’S 0. K. SOAP. 
PYLE’S BLUING POWDER. 
These articles are designed for the Wash- 
ing Department, and have gained a reputa- 
tion which bids fair to place them in every 
house th hout the country. * or the Say- 
ing of Labor and Expense we acknowledge 
no rival, and simply ask ONE TRIAL to 
ve their superiority. All the best class 
Gocoen have, or can readily get these arti- 
cles. Some, however, who desire larger 
profits on all they sell then these articles 
afford, endeavor to persuade customers 
that they can supply something as or 
better ; but it is the Housekeeper’s right to 
have preference, and the Grocer’s business 
to furn s bearing the best re i 
Esch article bearing the name of JA 
PYLE can be relied upon for purity and 
just weight. 
JAMES PYLE Manufacturer, 
$50 Washington 8t., cor. Franklin, N. Y. 


Throw off 
the Yoke. 
‘s Perfect Fitting Shirts, 





Also, the 
Th aly Cones eae ete. 
ers, 
lished | T. MoLAUGHLIN, Acenr. 
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IRON FRAME TO BREAK OR RUST. 


SELF-ADJUSTING AND 


0 
N ADJUSTABLE! The only Wringer with the Patent COG-WHEEL REGULATOR, 


which positively prevents the rolls from BREAKING, 


G* 
eh 


IN 1863. 


to $30. The ordinary family sizes are No. 


WHEELS, and are 


OR TWISTING ON THE SHAFT. 


Without Cog-Wheels, the whole 
strain of forcing the cloth through 
the Machine is put upon the lower 
roll, causing three times as much 
strain upon the lower roll as when 
/ Cog-wheels with our Patent Regu- 
lator are used, besides the extra 
strain upon the cloth. Experience 
shows that Clothes Wringers without 
Cog-wheels can not be depended on. 

n reply to the question, “ How 
Long will it Last?” we can only say, 
“as long as a wash-tub, cooking- 
stove, or any other family utensil ” 
See testimony of Onaner Jupp, of 
the American Agriculturist, 41 
‘ — Row, New York, who says of 
the 

UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER: 

“We think the machine mu h 
more than pays for itse’f every year 
in the saving of garments! @ con- 
sider it important that the Wringer 
be fitted with Cogs, otherwise a mass 
of garments may clog the rollers, and 
the rollers upon the crank-shaft slip 
and tear the clothes, or the rubber 
break loose from the shaft. Our own 
is one of the first made, and it is as 
good as new after nearly four years’ 
constant use. 

We have seven sizes, from $5 50 


1, $10, and No. 2; $7. These have COG- 


% 
ARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


On receipt of the price, from places where no one is selling, we will send the J). C. W. 
free of expense. What we especially want is A GOOD CANVASSER in every town. 


We offer liberal inducements, and guarantee the exclusive sale 


free. 





JROFESSOR HURLBERT’S H EA LTH | 


ESTABLISHMENT, Nod. 29 Cooper 
Union, New York. Complete course in El- | 
ocution. Vocaljand Respiratory, Physiol- 
ogy, Light Gymnastics, etc he fullest | 
development given to the organs of the | 
Chest. Stammering cured. Ladies particu- | 
larly invited. Call for new circular. 


MES’ NATIONAL BUSINESS COL- 
LEGE, Syracuse, N. Y¥ 

This institution is unsurpassed in the ad- 
vantages which it offers to young men wish- 
ing to fit themselves for success in business. | 

e claim to surpass other commercial 
schools in the organization of Three Great 
Departments or Institutes, devoted to dif- 
ferent Branches of Education—namely : 
The Business College, the Telegraphic In- 
stitute, and the Phonographic Department, 

Tue Bustyess Coiiece is complete in all | 
the facilities for the rapid advancement of 
the stadent in Double Entry Book-keeping 
and its collateral! branches. The course of 
instruction is designed to make the stadent 
a self-reliant bu iness man. 

The Spencerian Penmanship is taught by 
Prof. Ames, whose specimens, for several 
years, have received the highest premiums 
at several State Fairs, and who is unrivaled 
in skill as a Penman und in success as a 
Teacher of the Art. 

Tae Tevecraputio [nstrrvre is the only | 
one in the Country. It is under the super- 
vision of Mr, 0. E. Wood, Asst. Supt. of 
the New Yor«, Albany, and Boffalo Tel. 
Co, It possesses all the facility for fitting 
young men for every department of the 

‘elegraph Busines:. 

The great demend for telegraph operators 
renders this one of the most Jucrative pro- | 
fessions ia which young men can engage. 


Tue Pwonocraruic Department is con- | 
dueted by Prof. John B. Holmes, an accom- 
plished Phonographer, and one of the most 
successful teachers of the Art. There is 
now a larger number of students in Pho- 
nography in this Department than is to be | 
found in any other institution in the United 
States, There are three large classes of | 
different degrees of attainment, each recit- | 
ing every day, thus giving the student the 
advantage of three recitations per day if he | 
desires them. 

Every young man who wishes to be in | 
the highest degree qualified for success | 
should learn Phonography. O.rtex -books | 
are Graham's eotire Standard Phonographic 
— 

us OoLLeen Journal, a large eight- 
page, first-class paper, is published monthly, 
and is devoted to the interests of Commer- 
cial education and the diffus on of Standard 
Phonography. It contaios all information 
relative to the College. TneJournal should 
be in the bands of every young man. 

Please address, in-losing stamp, 

D. T. AMES, Principal, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Descriptive c'rcular sent 


R. C. BROWNING, No. 347 Broadway, New York. 


RS PUBLICATIONS. 

L—The Country Gentieman—weekly— 
$2 per year. 

IL—The Cultivator—monthly—sixty cents. 

III.-The Annual Register of Rural Affairs 
Twenty-five cents. 

For more than thirty years the publica- 
tions of our firm have confessedly ranked as 


THE LEADING WORKS OF THEIR 
KIND 


in the United States. Samples of the 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and THE 
CULTIVATOR sent free to any address 
= Prospectuses and Terms to clubs for 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER OF RU- 
RAL AFFAIRS will ve sent post-paid to 
7 address for 25 cents. 14+ pages and 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY EN- 
GRAVINGS. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 


€@" COMPLETE SETS OF THE AN- 
NUAL REGIS'tER—TEN YEARS.—Pa- 
per covered, comprising about TWELVE 


| HUNDRED PAGES of Reading Matter, 


and nearly FIFTEEN HUNDRED EN- 
GRAVINGS, will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
for $2. Previous numbers are also sent sep»- 
rately at 25 cents each, or any five of them 
for $1. Complete sets of the Nine Num- 
bers previous t> 1864, bound in Taree Hand- 
some Volumes, on larger, heavier, and 
finer paper, ar also for sale, at $1 25 each, 
or $8 75 for the three, post-paid—sold to- 


| gether or separately, as may be desired. 





V ERRY’S MUSEUM, THE OLDEST 
IVE and best juvenile — 7 ~s in the 
world, Commeuces its teoenty-fourth year 
with the January number. It coutains the 
choicestand most instructive stories, the best 
historical and descriptive articles, and the 
most interesting miscellaneous reading 
suited to the vapacity of the young. The 
Puzzie department and illustrations are 
unsurpassed. Prizes are given monthly. 

A new steel engraved portrait of Hiram 
Hatchet, one of its editors, presented to 
every new subscriber. 

One of Wheeler and Wilson’s best $45 
Sewing Machines given to any one who will 
obtain sixty new subscribers. 

Send for a specimen number. 

Now is the time to subscribe. Terms 
only $1 a year; single copies 10 cents, 

J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 
111 Falton Street, N. Y. City. 





ORTABLE PRINTING OFFICES~ 

For the use of Merchants, Druagzists, 
and other Business Men. For sale by the 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 31 Park Row, New 
York. Cireulsr sent free. Specimen sheets 
of Typo, Cuts, ete., six cents. 





Grover AND Baxker’s 
CELEBRATED 


SEWING MACHINES 


WERE AWARDED THE HIGHEST 
PREM:UMS OVER ALL 
COMPETITORS, 

At the following State Fairs of 1963, 
For the Best Family Sewing Machines, the 
Best Manufacturing Machines, and 
the Best Machine Work. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 

1st Premium for Family Machine. 

1st Prem. for Double Thread Machine, 

ist Prem. for Machine Work. 
INDIANA STATE FAIR. 

1st Prem. for Machine for all purposes. 

ist Prem. for Machine Work. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR. 

ist Prem. for Family Machine. 

1st Prem. for Manufacturing Machine. 

ist Prem. for Machine Work. 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 

1st. Prem. for Machine for all purposes. 

lst Prem. for Machine Work. 
IOWA STATE FAIR. 

Jat Prem. for Family Machine. 

lst Prem. fur Manufacturing Machine. 

1st Prem. for Machine Work. 
KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. 

ist Prem. four Machine for all purposes 

1st Prem. for Machine Work. 
MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 

ist Prem. for Family Machine. 

1st Prem. for Manufacturing Machine. 

ist Prem. for Machine Work. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. 

1st Prem. for Manufacturing Machine. 

ist Prem. for Beautiful Machine Work. 
OHIO STATE FAIR. 

1st Prem. for Machine Work. 

AND AT THE FOLLOWING COUNTY FAIRS. 

CHITTENDEN CO. (Vt) AGR’L SOC. 

ist Prem. for Family Machine. 

ist Prem. for Manufacturing Machine. 

ist Prem. for Machine Work. 
FRANKLIN Cv. (N, Y.) FAIR. 

1st Prem. for Family Machine. 

1st Prem. for Manutacturing Machine. 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY (¥t.) AG’L SOC. 

ist Prem. for Family Machine. 

1st Prem. for Manufacturing Machine. 

1st Prom. for Machine Work. 
HAMPDEN CO. (Mass.) AGR’L SOC, 

Diploma for Family Machine. 

Diploma for Machine Work. 
QUEEN’S CO. (N. Y ) AGR'L SOC. 

1st Prem. for Family Machine. 
WASHINGTON CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

ist Prem. for Family Machine. 
SARATOGA CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

lst Prem. fur Family Machine. 
MECHANIC INSTITUTE (Pa.) FAIR. 

1st Prem. for Machine for all purposes. 

ist Prem. fur Machine Work. 

(™ The above comprises all the Fairs 
at which the Grover & Baker Machines 
were exhibited this year, Salerooms, 495 
Broadway, New York. 





ONT ROCK YOUR BABY. 
Physicians pronounce the rocking or 
swinging motion of the ordinary Cradle 
both unhealthy and disagreeable to infants. 
The ill effects thereof are effectually reme- 
died by the use of Dr. J 8. Brown’s gremt 

original invention, 

BROWN’S PATENT BABY TENDER, 

Or MaGic SprmeG Crapie, 
which has a vertical, noiseless, and u- 
liarly delightful and soothing motion; and 
which by simple changes is instantly con- 
verted in‘o either of the following articles: 

A Coven for infants, with to x attached. 

A Basy Jumper, or spring chair, with 
toy-box attached. 

A Hossy-norss for mfants and children. 

A Hien Cuatr for the table. 

A Nursery-cuarg and Orreman. 

A Basyr-warker. Very ingenious and 
useful. 

AS A CRADLE IT HAS NO EQUAL. 

It is safe, elevated, healthy, convenient, 
strong, durable, and occupies no more space 
than a small trunk. It stands on castors (no 
part pene suspended), does not wear the 
carpet, and may be moved by a child. 

Next to the sewing machine it is perhaps 
the 

Geeatest Lasor-Savinc INVENTION 
of the age for domestic use. It receives the 
infant at its birth. Amuses and exercises it 
in health. Comforts and soothes i: in sick- 
ness (especially in teething). Vastly dimin- 
ishes the washing. And 

SAVES THE EXPENSE QF A NURSE. 

The proprietors have yet to hear aught 
but unqualified praise from those who have 
used it. No family with children, rich or 
poor, should be without it. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

N. P. Willis, Esq., the poet and journalist, 
writing about Dr. Brown’s great invention, 
says: “* Woman is to have less to do in the 
world hereafter; or rather she is to have 
more choice and leisure to do what she 
pleases.” 

From Franklin Fairbanks, ., the emi- 
nent scate maker: “ Dr. Brown, Dear Sir— 
The Baby Tender I purchased of you last 
fall is now an indispensable article of fur- 
niture in my house. It is working to the 
entire satisfaction of both parents and 
child.” 

From the Matron of the Home for the 
Friendless, Twenty-ninth St., New York: 
“Dr. Brown, the exercise obtained by one 
of your Baby Tenders enables us to dis- 
pense with the services of a nurse. 

From the Advocate and Guardian: 
“ Brown’s Patent Baby Tender ¢ -mpletely 
emancipates woman from the hardest of all 
labor—tending banies.” 

LIST OF PRICES. 
Complete and plain 
Trimmed with black walnut and 


Black walnut entire, with cushion, 
and back-stuffed 

Black walnut, neatly upholstered, ot- 
toman and back-stuffed, and hair 
cushion 

Rosewood or mahogany, vcry rich 
throughout 


Securely packed, and sent to all a by 
express. BRUWN & CO., 
474 Broadway, New York. 

( FFICE FOR PATENTS, 308 BROAD- 

way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation and prose- 
eution of application for patents in the 
United States and ail other countries in 
which patents are ted. 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent agents, and an extensive 
b of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
place before our clients the most complete 
and satisfactory facilities for obtaining 
patents that can be farnished by any house 
in A nerica. 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction caa 
supervision of Taomas P. How, Esq., & 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough — lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
cessful practitioner in difficult and closely 

ents and in- 
ve Mr. How’s 


FowLer AnD 
ew York. 





j acquaint 





contested patent cases. 
Suits for infringement of 
terferi applicatons rece 

nal attention. Ad 
BELLS, No, 8u8 Broadway, 
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HE SCALPEL, NO. 46. EVERARDUS 

WARNER, No. 1 Vesey Street, Astor 
House, will furnish the above No. of this 
great “Health Library for the People,” 
slegantly printed, and edited by Edward Hi. 
Dixon, he. P. 64, for 25 cents. All 
orders out of the City must be addressed to 
him, Bex 8121, and contain the Cash. In 
consequence of the great expense altending 
its publica ion, it can not be had of any 
other bookseller. 

CONTENTS IN PART. 

Art. 1st—What are the Temperaments? 
Importance of distinguishing them be- 
fore Marriage. The Life Line; is it 
possible to tell, by examining a man’s 
head, how long he will live? 

Art. 6th.—Physiological incompatibility be- 
tween the Sexes ; Cases illustrating the 
subject. 

Art, 25th.—What is the Nature of Lager 
Beer? Its Influence on the Constitu- 
tion. The Women of New York. What 
they are and what they ought to be. 
Construction of Sleeping Apartments; 
W hat is the consequence ? 

Art.20th.—A Boy’s Theolozical Experience. 
Crucifixion of Children by Modern. 

ducation. 

Art. 33th.—Practical Observations on the 
use of Tobacco, by John Sizars, of Ed- 
inburgh. What is ite Influence on 
the Constitution and Virility? Its 
Symptoms on every Organ ia the Body. 
Coffee, Tea, and Sugar as Food. 

Art. 44th.—Our old and young Farmers and 
Villagers. Their Houses, Habits and 
Food. What is the Matter with Them? 

Art. 45th.—Sir Benjamin Brodie on Tobaceo 
and its Consequences, Editor’s Expe- 
rience for thirty years. What has been 
its Influence on the American Peo- 
ple? What Diseases will it produce ? 

Art. 47th.—Rearing Children Physiologi- 
cally. Rules for Parents. 

Art. 5ist—Constipation. Are Injections 
hurtful? Natural Function of the 
Bowel. 

Art. 53d.—Certain States of the Voice. 
Hew to Speak and Sing without Induc- 
ing Disease. What is Bronchitis? 

Art. 5i/th.—Diseases of the Lungs, Joints, 





and Spine. Serofula. Medicine. 
Gy t Has Medicine any Influ- 
enee? 


Art. 58th.—Diseases of the Bladder, Rec- 
tum, and Uterus. Fistula, Piles, Pro- 
lepsus. Structure of the Urethra. 
Symptoms of all these Diseases, both 
Locally and in other parts of the Body. 
r- they affect each other Sympatheti- 


y- 

Art. 62d.—Does Serofula originate from the 
Marriage of Relatives ? or is it due to 
the unien of Incompatible Tempera- 
ments ? 

Appendix.—Is it proper to check the In- 
crease of Family? Consequences of 


disobeying the Natural Laws in Young 
Married People. Crushing out the 
Soul. Frightful consequences on the 


Body. Treatment of Uretbral Strict- 

ure by lnternal incision. Pbymosis and 

Circumcision. Was the Jewish rite a 

Religious or a Hygienic one? Varico- 

cele—what is it? and what are its ef- 

fects on Virility? Hemorrhoids or 

Pies. Their influence on the Constitu- 

tion. Neuralgia and Anemia. People 

who are blood and nerve starved. 
The Hooped Skirt: what is its influence 
on the health of womac ? 

‘ages 450. Bound uniform with the pre- 
ceding, there are five volames Librar 
Edition. The whole set for $15—sent by 
express—only. 

ee Take especial notice, No. 46, con- 
taining Articles 57, 53, 62, and the Appendix, 
$4 pages, will be sent on receipt of 25 cents, 
addressed to E. Warner, box 8121. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Dr. Dixon, it is manifest, is not deficient 
in the cou required for his task. He is 
neither id to follow bis own thoughis, 
nor scared at the dissent of others, be the 
who they may. He is a man of science an 
& bold practitioner—even bold enough to 
stand still and do nothing, woere he sees 
nothing to doa.”—New York Independent. 

“ Every line from the pen of Dr. Dixon is 
of value to the whole human family.”— 
Horace Greeley. 

“Dr. Dixon takes his stand with the con- 
servative men of the day. He is univer- 
sally knowa asa surgeon of great ! 
tact. His journal is unike anytning in the 

vf the . In didactic power he 
—— equal, ae —— actuated by — 

eg the people.”—NVew 
York Daily Times. z 


> 


, “De. Dixon is an earnest and thorough 
practitioner of science. He is a man of the 
greatest capacity to teach. Every word is 

j weighty with meaning.”—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


| “Dr. Dixon has given us a most instruct- 
ive and useful volume. His extraordinary 
| knowledge of the bibliography of his deeply 
interesting subject, ofsuch vital corsequence 
to the whole human race, is only equaled by 
his great practical tact as a surgeon. A pu- 
pil of that profound scholar and eloquent 
man, the late George Macartngy Bushe, he 
has added an experience of thirty years to 
his capacity for treating his subject. As a 
practical surgeon, as a cautionary and 
moral work, it does equal honor to the head 

and heert of the author."—New York Even- 
tng 





OLLOWAY’S MUSICAL MONTHLY. 
The best musical periodical ever 
published, 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW VOLUME. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 


This favorite periodical, entirely devoted 
to piano music, and published in sheet 
music form, has entered upon the new 
volume with a splendid double number, 
containing beautiful mew music by Brinley 
Richards, Ascher, Glover, Oesten, etc. 

Music from Gounod’s grand o of 
Faust, Petrella’s Jone; all of Brinley 
Richards’ new favorite pieces; Glover's 
Abv’s, and other ballads and songs; D’Al- 
bert’s and other polkas and waltzes, with 
original gems by American composers, are 
given in the monthly frem month to month. 

Hottoway’s Musica Monruty is differ- 
ent from all other musical periodicals ever 
published. It is printed from engraved 
plates, as sheet music is printed, and every 
piece of music is embellished with a showy 
title-page. 

Terms $3 00 per annum. Four months’ 
numbers will be sent free of postage fur $!. 
The January double number 5 cents. Ad- 
dress all orders to 

J. STARR HOLLOWAY, Publisher, 

Box Post Office, Philadelphia. 





R. JEROME KIDDER’S ELECTRI- 
CAL DEpoT, 545 Broadway. 
The best Electro Medical apparatus sup- 
plied at the cheapest rate. 2° 





“The Proper Study ef Mankind is Man.” 
MIRROR OF THE MIND; Or, Yorr 
Character from Your Likeness. For 

particulars, send one 8-cent stamp to Fow- 
LEE AND WE 18, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
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READ-MAKING.—IT HAS BEEN A 
great siudy with us for yearsto get an 
article of bread at once wholesome, palat- 
able, easy to masticate, and easily made. 
The different recipes have been given 
through the Hydropathic Cook-Book. Wa- 
ter Cure for the Million, Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, etc., and again in the March numer of 
the Herald of Heaith. The bread there 
described as “ Gems” is by far the best of 
any yet made to meet all the above requi- 
tions. We copy the recipe: “Stir to- 
gether Graham flour and cold water to 
about the rae ay! of ordinary cup-cake 
batter. Bake in a hot oven in small tin 
itty pans, two inches square and 

fourths of an inch deep.” 

“ Many persons have failed of success in 
making this bread from neglecting one very 
essential requisite—the size of the pans in 
which itis baked. If they are larger than 
the dimensions given, the bread will be 
heavy. If smaller, they will be and 
hard. But made this size, and filled evenly 
full, if the batter is of the right consistency, 
and the oven hot, they will rise one half, 
and be almost as light and porous assponge 


cake.” 
pans for some time, but 


three- 


We used separate 

found them very inconvenient. We have 
tbem now formed and wired together as 
represeated in the cut above, and find them 
a very great improvement. 

To supply the continued demand for them 
by almost every person who eats the bread, 
we have had heavy iron moulds cast to 
ferm them, and can supply them at the rate 
of $1 per dozen squares. Address, 














BR. T. TRALL & CO, 


Railroad, 


fat 


nd, with a 


= MSs > ts 
— FRUIT 





EQUAL TO ANY IN THE WORLD!!! 


MAY BE PROOURED 


At from $88 to $12 per Acre, 
Near Markets, Schools, Railroads, Churches, and all the blessings of Civilization. 
1,200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40, 80, 120, 160 Acres and upward, 


in ILLINOIS, the Garden State of America. 





alon; 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company 
fertile PRAIRIE LANDS lyi 
LENGTH, upon the most Favorable 

orking-Men to make for themselves and 
they can call THEIR OWN, as will appear from the following statements : 


Tllinols is about equal in extent to En- 
gia population of 1,722,666, and a 
soil capable of hate § 

State in the Valley of the Mi 

#0 great an inducement to the settler as the 
State of Illinois. There is 
world where all the d 


the 


000,000. No 
ippi offers 


no part of the 
iti of He +, 


offer, ON LONG CREDIT, the beautiful and 
whole line of their Railroad, 700 MILES IN 





‘erms for ae ia ee M fact 
e! 


ers, 
ir families a competency, and a 


Peas, Clover, Cabbage, Beets, Tobacco, 
Sorghum, Grapes, Peaches, Apples, etc., 
which go to swell the vast aggregate of pro- 
duction in this fertile region. Over 4,600,- 

uce were sent out of the 


Bia i mi La duri he past 
tate nois during the year. 
Stock 








os» — 
ose two grea es, 
Clima 


a di 


well adapted to winter 
Wheat, Cor 


Peach 
ety of fruit and v 
great abundance, from which Chica 
other Northern markets are furnished from 
four to six weeks earlier than their imme- 
diate vicinity. Between the Terre Haute, 
Alton an: St. Louis Railway and the Kanka- 
kee and Illinois Rivers (a distance of 115 
miles on the Branch and 186 miles on the 
Main Trunk) lies the 


50 to 80 bushels 


Mules, Sheep, and H 
a small cost, and yiel 


believed that no section of country 


r acre. 


fv 2 
Corn and Wueat. 
te.—Nowhere can the industrious 
farmer secure such immediate results from 
his labor as on these deep, rich, loamy soils, 
eultivated with so much ease. 
from the extreme southern part of the State 
to the Terre Haute, Alton and St. Louis 
listance of nearly 200 miles, is 
n, Cotton, Tobacco.— 


es, Pears, Tomatoes, and every vari- 
egetables. are 


The climate, 


wn in 


and 


it Corn and Stock 
raising portion of the State. 
The ordinary yicid of Corn is from 


are raise 


—_ Horses, 


here at 


large profits. It is 


resents 


greater inducements for Dairy Farming than 
the Prairies of Illinois, a branch of farmin 

to which but little attention has been paid, 
and which must yield sure profitable re- 
sults. Between the Kankakee and Illinois 
Rivers, and Chicago and Dunileith (a dis- 
tance of 56 miles on the Branch and 147 


miles b 


those of any other State. 


the Main Trunk), Timothy Hay, 


heat, Corn, etc., are produced in 
great abundance. 
leultural Produacts.—The Agri- 
cultural products of Illinois are 


The 


ater 
heat 


than 
crop 


of 1861 was estimated at 85,000,000 bushels, 


while the 
140,000,000 bush: 


Barley, Rye, 


Corn crop 
els, 


jelds not less than 
des the crop of Oats, 
Buckwheat, Potatoes, Sweet 
jpkins, Squashes, Flax, Hemp, 


‘si: g.—In Central and South- 
ern Illinois uncommon advantages are pre- 
sented for the extension of Stock raising. 
All kinds of Cattle, Horses, Mules, yo 
Hogs, etc.,.of the best breeds, yield hand- 
some its; fortunes have already 
been made, and the field is open for others 
to enter with the fairest prospects of like re- 
sults. Dairy Farmine also presents its in- 
ducements to many. 

Cultivation of Cotton.— The experi- 


— Commencing in la le 89 deg. 
min. (see Matton on the Branch, and 
Assumption on the Main Line), the Com- 
pany owns thousa acres well ada, 
ed to the perfection of this Aber. 

having a family of pore children can 
turn youthful labor toa “ost profit- 
able account in the growth and verfection 
of this plant. 

The Lilinots Central Rallr. .d tra- 
verses the whole length of the Stai , from 
the banks of the Mississippi and Lake ‘‘ich- 
igan to the Ohio. As its name imports, the 

ailroad runs through the center of he 
State, and on either side of the road, along 
its whole length, lie the lands offered for 
sale. 

Cities, Towns, Markets, Depots.— 
There are ninety-eight Dépéts on the Com- 
pany’s Railway, giving about one every sev- 
en miles. Cities. Towns, and Villages are 
situated at convenient distances throughout 
the whole route, where every desirable com- 
modity may be found as readily as in the 
oldest cities of the Union, and where buyers 
are to be met for all kinds of farm produce. 

Edueation.—Mechanics and working- 
men will find the free school system encour- 
aged by the State, and endowed with al 
revenue for the support of the sch 
Children can live in sight of the school, 
the college, the church, and grow up with 
the prosperity of the leading State of the 
Great Western Empire. 





Prices and Terms of Payment—on Long Credit. 


80 acres at $10 per acre, with interest at 6 
per cent. annually on the following te’ 


yment.......... 


Payment in one year... 


Reeaeeree 


in two years. . 


in four years . 
in five years... 


ee Peeeeeee 


oeeeee - 


«+++ $48 00 
eee 4800 
oo. 400 
«ee. 4800 
-s. 286 00 
«+. 224 00 
--++ 212 00 
«+e. 200 00 


40 acres at $10 per acre: 







Cash payment ...........0.-+0e00+- 624 OW 
Payment in one year.. - 4O 
“ in two years. - 400 

“ in three years . - OO 

“ in four years... «eee 118 © 

“ in five years.............. 113 00 

“ im six years ............. - 106 00 

in seven years....... e-eee 100 00 





Address Land Commissioner, JUinois Central Railroad, Chicago, TU. 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS KING, 
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THE ENGLISH BOXER. 





THOMAS EING. 

Reapers of this Journat would scarcely expect 
the editor to illustrate its pages with portraits of 
notorious boxers, with whose practices he sym- 
pathizes so little. But in his province of “ illus- 
trating life in all its phases,” of drawing useful 
lessons even from the perverted action of the 
faculties, he considers boxing—a practice to be 
deprecated by all Christians—not without its use- 
ful lessons. We claim—however disagreeable the 
claim may be to our English cousins, or however 
discredited by them—to be governed in this 
country by a higher civilization than now pre; 
vails in the old. There is less drunkenness, less 
licentiousness, and less crime, among the same 
number of inhabitants here than there, notwith- 
standing our large yearly importations of both 
foreign criminals and foreign paupers. Here, 
under our better civil and religious rule—except 
in the slave States—all have something useful and 





profitable to do, and all must work at least a 
portion of their time, and having the avails of 
their own labor, they have an incentive to better 
their condition by “laying up something for a 
rainy day.” « 

As an evidence of the difference between us 
and our English cousins, and in our favor, we 
may cite the fact, that soon after the fight between 
Heenan and Sayers, application was made to the 
authorities of our cities and towns for license to 
give sparring exhibitions by one or more of the 
parties, and it was promptly denied, nor were 
they allowed to show themselves in public, either 
in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. How was 
itin England? Did not Tom Sayers and his con- 
fréres go all over Great Britain giving sparring 
exhibitions and showing his beautiful physiog- 
nomy after his contest with Heenan? And did 
the moral sense or the civil law interpose any 
objection? What a beautiful spectacle by which 
to educate ignorant young England! 





But our object in calling attention to the sub 
ject is simply to show the wonderful effects pro- 
duced on the organization by physical training. 
There are many, very many, weakly children of 
both sexes in this country who might be saved 
from premature graves by judicious and system- 
atic bodily training. In most of our schools and 
colleges we have only menta/ culture, while the 
bodily condition is not regarded till used up or 
broken down by complete exhaustion ; and we 
wish, even by this means, to draw public atten- 
tion to the subject. Look at the figure of this 
trained pugilist. Observe that immense chest, 
inclosing the amply developed and vigorously 
acting lungs, heart, and stomach, and that big 
neck, with all its large pipes, arteries, veins, and 
muscles. What a breathing apparatus! What 
muscular power! Then look at those monstrous 
arms, those sledge-hammer fists. See what hands! 
Observe how broad, and yet how well made, are 
the shoulders. The arm is well set on. The 
upper portion of the body is round and plump, 
and there is nothing out of place, nothing but 
what is wanted to give strength, endurance, and 
bodily power, and the same is true of the lower 
limbs. The hips and legs are as strong in pro- 
portion as are the arms. In short, the entire 
physical form is nearly perfect. 

But what of the mind? Alas! there is a sad 
want of equilibrium here. The brain is of ordi- 
nary size—not large enough for such a body— 
and what there is has not been sufficiently edu- 
cated. The largest organs are those of Cautious- 
ness, Imitation, Constructiveness, and Firmness. 
The social and the spiritual are only moderately 
developed. The reflectives are fairly indicated, 
and the perceptives are large, Individuality being 
the largest. His physiognomy is in keeping with 
his phrenology. The eye is small, light, and keen, 
and the complexion fair, the nose not large, the 
mouth and lips decidedly small and compressed, 
the chin is in harmony with the rest. There is 
nothing attractive about the face, and nothing 
particularly repulsive. It is the face of an 
ordinary person whose opportanities for culture, 
both intellectual and religious, have been very 
limited. He is not naturally more vicious than 
the majority of men, nor is he a saint. But a 
d of mental training equal to his physical 
onlin would have made him a man of mark. 
Then by adding the Christian graces, he would 
have become great. 

As now, he can be no more than a simple 
worker in a subordinate situation under the direc- 
tion of a superior, not in bodily s , but in 
intellectual capability. But suppose he combined 
both the mental and the physical in equal pro- 
portion, is it not clear that he would be every 
way more of a man? Even now, in case of an 
emergency, as in a house on fire, a shipwreck, etc., 
mere bodily strength may be a great blessing. 
As a soldier, a sailor, a builder, or a worker fi 
wood, iron, or stone, such herculean strength 
could be made most useful ; and, indeed, it would 
give endurance to the clergyman, the 
the lawyer, writer, teacher, and wo 
handy” in sphere of homan life. Let us 
therefore take the lesson. Let us realize that the 
human body may be so trained as to increase its 
strength, double its tenacity, and treble its en- 
durance ; and in doing this, we need not in the 
least neglect.in the slightest the more 
important part, the mind and the immortal rpirit. 

e trust the reader will see in this a sufficient 
reason for our using Tom King, the boxer, to 
“ point a moral,” if not “to adorn a tale.” 

















